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That spring we lived in a small town near a long narrow lake, and 
the mountains, blue and cold, lay behind us. The streets of the village 
were torn by shells and just before you reached the square were twisted 
iron beds and rotting mattresses, scattered in the hollows. The road that 
and if we looked from the officers’ quarters, 


went away was dry and sandy, 
dust hanging low and faint 


which was on a rise of ground, we could see 
over the ribbon of the highway, and that was another line of trucks carry- 
ing the wounded back. 

I did not say anything. 

The rains came early, whipping the bare trees, and pretty soon the 
road grew soft and deep and the trucks, rolling in very slowly, cut across 
lumpy fields. It was better that way. The wounded inside were bumped 
but it saved time and if the drivers whistled the Polish national air, you 


couldn’t hear the groaning. 
The war went badly. It was always there and it went badly. Day 


None of the characters of this book are alive. Most of them are dead but 


don’t know it—THE AUTHOR. 
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after day the thundering grew louder, the line of trucks made additional 
trips and by the beginning of April the cars were in service all night. 
We lay awake in our cots, our windows open, and heard the poor devils 
being carried into the hospital and sometimes there were screams when 
the stretcher-bearers stumbled and dropped a fellow. 

In the middle of April the crows came, big black birds with a wide 
spread of wing, and they woke us up every morning. The sun came 
through the windows, and the empty bottles, standing in a row in a corner, 
looked very lonely. Last night they had been full of peet, but now they 
were empty. Sometimes life is like that. I sat up in bed. Pikowski 


turned over, gave a big yawn and stared at the bottles. 

“Kapitan,” I said. 

“Yes?” 

“How do you feel?” 

“Rotten. That furva I had last night was too hot for me.” 

I laughed. 

“T do not like them so hot,” he went on. “Her skin was very smooth 
but it was like fire. She was too hot. She was too hot, I say.” 

“T won’t argue with you.” 

“No ?”? 

“No,” I said, and began dressing. 

“You Americans are all alike.” 

SY .eS.a3 

“You are worse than the Russkys.” 

“All right.” 

“You are worse than the Nyemyatches.” 

“No, kapitan.” 

“Yes,” he thundered. “Last night I was with a surva and now the 
crows are barking like hell. It is a stinking world.” 

I did not say anything. There was no use. I am that kind of a 
fellow. If you go to war, if you wait for peace, if you are with a furva 
almost every night you know that I am right. Always you think like 
this, always sleeping and waking, going away and coming back, drinking 
the peet, having the survas pulling your ears while they sit in your lap, 
watching the rain through the windows, seeing the bare trees stark and 
wet and knowing that the gueneral is thirty miles away, sipping coffee in 
his quarters. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Tt is a beastly world, all that matters is a bottle of vino and a nice fat 
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kurva. Do you pray before you go to sleep? MHa-ha, leytenant. Your 
friend the Bishop wants you to. Yes, yes, yes.” 

I did not say anything. I am that kind of a fellow. When I was 
a small boy I used to dream of war and bugles and the smoke of battle, 
and on the Fourth of July the parade was very stirring and the wind 
blew the American flag out, but that was a long time ago. That was 
another life. I pulled my boots on. The crows were making a shrill 


noise. 

“Psha-kren!” said the kapitan and threw an empty bottle out the 
window at them. He missed. I did not laugh. I got up, buckled on my 
belt, reached for another empty bottle and threw. I hit three crows with 
one shot. That is the kind of a fellow I am. 

“Kokhana,” smiled Pikowski and kissed me in the Polish fashion. 

“Ugh,” I said, pushing him away. 

“We will go eat now, leytenant.” 

“All right,” I said. 

“Maybe there will be news of mir.” 

“No, kapitan, we will not be alive when peace comes.” 

“We will, leytenant.” 

“No,” I said. 

We went down the stairs, walked outside in the spring air and saw 
the Bishop coming toward us. When he saw me he smiled, but when 
he noticed Pikowski he looked down at the ground very quickly and began 
to hurry to the mess hall. Pikowski laughed. 

“Bishop is afraid of me now,” he said. 

I did not say anything. The Bishop, hurrying before us, was a 
young slim fellow and was hunch-backed, and sometimes Pikowski made 
fun of him by rubbing the hump slowly with his palm and murmuring 
softly. The Bishop did not dislike Pikowski but did not care for the 
fun. The Bishop often spoke to me about his folks that lived near War- 
saw. They were good folks. They burned candles to the Virgin for 
their son every evening. The Bishop once had asked me if I prayed often. 
I told him no. All that was over. Prayer was not for me. It had gone 
away a long time ago. 

“Teytenant,” said Pikowski. 

Ves?” 

“Watch closely,” he said and pulled out his revolver. We were 
walking up the raad and the Bishop was still ahead, hurrying a bit, his 


robes fluttering. Pikowski fired at the Bishop’s high hat twice. He 


missed both times. 
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“You try,” he said. I saw he was disappointed. The Bishop, ahead, 
hurried faster than ever. 

ONTO sa 

“Yes. You must try, leytenant.” 

So I took my revolver out. We were still walking, striding together, 
and it is hard to shoot with small arms while walking. I aimed casually. 
There was a report and the Bishop’s hat flew off. He turned suddenly. 
Pikowski hugged me. 

“Ugh,” I said. 

The Bishop was waiting for us. He was very proud of me. He 
picked his hat up from the dust and looked at the neat hole. We reached 
him. 

“That was a good shot,” he said, smiling, and patting my holster. 

“The leytenant is a good shot,’ said Pikowski heartily, “he is an 
American.” He gave me another hug. 

UU elae tesaid: 

“The leytenant does everything perfectly,” Pikowski went on. 

The Bishop nodded. We walked along, over the lumpy ground. 
Crows wheeled in front of us, big and black as airplanes. The war was 
a long way off. We were on cur way to breakfast. There were three of 
us. The Bishop was a hunch-back and Pikowski was a kapitan. Over to 
the left were the mountains. 

I did not say anything. 


Il. 

That evening in the mess hall Pikowski was silent and a bit surly, 
and sat scowling at the Bishop; the Bishop, looking up from his food, 
noticed the furrows on Pikowski’s forehead, but did not say anything. 
There were three candles burning, and the hump of the Bishop’s back 
stood out sharply, and there was the big bulking shadow of it against the 
wall. 

Pikowski picked his teeth with his fingers. He was a tall good looking 
fellow, very young, and he came from a fine old family. Before the war 
he had gone to the University but he had been glad that the war had come 
to take him away from school. All the young men had been like that. 
Tt had been a lark at first. They thought they were in for a good time. 
The Polish uniforms were snug and good looking and there had been 
dinners behind the line at first with pretty girls from the good families 
and aristocratic gentlemen, very old, making speeches, but now the war 
was here with cannon thundering in the west and in the south, and a 
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hunch-backed Bishop for mess. Pikowski went on picking his teeth. 

“You like £urva?” 

The Bishop blushed. 

Pikowski went on, chewing the food slowly, watching the Bishop 
slyly, tilting his well shaped head. 

“A nice fat kurva would do you much good,” he told the Bishop. 

The Bishop blushed again and went on eating. The other officers 
at the table sat quiet. They were enjoying it but said nothing. The 
Bishop turned to me. He had big dark eyes and a long narrow head. 

“Did you pray today?” 

“No,” I said. 

“The leytenant never prays,” shouted Pikowski, banging his fist on 
the table. The table shook and I saw the shadows leaping against the 
walls as the candles rocked in the necks of the bottles. 

“We must all pray,” the Bishop said quietly. “Prayer is good, one 
feels better, one’s soul is purified.” 

“Should the 4urvas pray?” Pikowski said. 

“We must all pray,” the Bishop answered, but his eyes were on the 
table. 

I did not say anything. 

“It is a stinking world,” bellowed Pikowski. “A fool prays, a wise 
man sleeps with a surva. I know. You hear? I know, I say. Yes, 
yes, yes.” 

The Bishop looked upset. He was not eating and kept looking at 
the food before him. Several officers began to smile. 

“It is a stinking world,” Pikowski shouted again. “I say the world 
stinks and I am right.”’ He banged again and the candles shook in their 


sockets. 

“You must not speak like that,” the Bishop said quietly. 

Pikowski threw his head back and laughed. The room was quiet. I 
turned toward the Bishop and told him the kapitan was not feeling very 
well. None of us were feeling very well. It was the war. We were 
at the front. The spring air came in through the windows. Pikowski 
stood up and went to stand at the opened doorway, staring outside, his big 
back toward us. I got up and placed my hand on his shoulder. I felt 
the same way. It was the war. Always it was there, sometimes going 
away, only to come back very strong, the going swift and rapid and the 
returning very powerful and guns over shoulders and the wheels of can- 
non turning slowly in the thick clinging mud and sweaty dull faces, the 
fall and rise of booted heavy feet and the short fat gueneral following in 
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the rear in his big comfortable automobile. It was the war. You could 


not get away from it. The kapitan and I stared out the door into the 
night. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“We go for a walk.” 

“All right.” 

We went out. We walked along the road in the dark and came 
up to the long narrow lake. It was quiet there. Two sentries were walk- 
ing up and back in front of the gueneral’s house and the moonlight glanced 
off their guns. Passing the house which was set back among the trees we 
heard a high screeching voice and knew that that was the parrot. The 
gueneral was fond of his parrot. It was a big fat bird, very green, and 
he liked to cock his head at you and curse you in Polish. The bird liked 
to sit in the sun at the window. But now it was dark and we passed by 
and there was no sun. ‘The bird screamed again. He was shrilling: 
“Baistruk, baistruk!”’ again and again. 

Pikowski laughed. I laughed. Both of us laughed. We felt better. 
Then we thought of the war. We stopped laughing. We walked along, 
the moonlight shining on our snug fitting Polish uniforms and I won- 
dered if I belonged to a lost generation. When we reached the shore 
of the lake we stopped to look at the dark heaving water. Pikowski 
stared into the darkness for a long time. I placed my hand on his 
shoulder. It was the war again. I did not say anything. 

‘Turning to the left where the water came very close we stopped 
again. Pikowski picked up a stone. He threw it across the water. There 
was a little splash. 

“Tt is good fun, leytenant.”’ 

“Y €s;° 1 said. 

“Can you throw stones far?” 

I did not say anything. 

“I bet you can throw stones very far,’ Pikowski said and threw 
another, this time away out. ‘The splash was very faint. After he threw 
four or five he urged me to try. 

“T am out of practice, kapitan.”’ 

“Throw anyway.” 

“No,” I said. 

“I will be disappointed, leytenant.”’ 

So I picked up a stone and at the first attempt I threw it across the 


whole lake. It hit a tree on the other side and in the quiet dark we could 
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hear the sharp crack. The kapitan turned toward me, admiringly. He 
threw his arms around me and kissed my cheeks, Polish fashion. 

“Ugh,” I said, pushing him away. 

“Come, we must go back.” 

“All right.” 

“We will walk fast, leytenant.” 

“All right.” 

“No, to hell with it. We will walk slow.” 

“All right, kapitan, we will walk slowly.” 

“No,” he shouted, “we will walk neither fast or slowly, we will 
merely walk.” 

I did not blame him. It was the war again. 

“All right,” I said. 

We walked back in the dark and the lake was behind us and we passed 
the gueneral’s house again and heard the parrot screaming: “Baistruk, bai- 
struk!” There were a few lights at the window. When we were about 
to turn off into the road a door opened and someone came out. It was 
a woman. A strip of Jight from inside the house fell across the path and 
I saw that she wore a cloak. She walked quietly and did not look at us. 
Pikowski slowed up. 

“That is the gueneral’s niece. She is very beautiful. When the 
wounded come to the hospital she helps out and is cheerful to the boys. 
But she is rather sad, her brother was shot near Lutsk.” 

Just before she turned down the path which led toward the hospital 
she looked back at us. Pikowski cleared his throat. The door banged 
shut. We strode along. Far behind was the thin screech of the parrot 
and over to the left were the mountains. 

I did not say anything. 


III 

The next week the war went badly also, and there were few vic- 
tories and the line of trucks, rolling in slowly, still brought the wounded 
and we lay in our cots every night and heard the sentry walking by under 
the window. Once in a while Pikowski and I would walk toward the 
lake in the dark and it would be quiet there and sometimes we would 
throw stones, but always I threw the furthest and Pikowski would feel 
bad and we would stand staring into the dark for a long while together. 
There were times that the war seemed a long way off but we knew it 
was always there and if we did not think about it we were fooling our- 
selves and there is no sense in that. The far-off thunder of cannon went 
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on all night and that was the western front. We knew the war was 
still with us. We walked out of the house and down toward the lake. 
A nightingale was singing somewhere. 


“Leytenant.” 

Yes,” I said. 

“Maybe the Bishop is right, leytenant.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Maybe we should pray.” 

I did not say anything. The nightingale stopped. We turned and 
walked back, going through the warm throbbing spring darkness, our 
boots ringing against the hardened road. Rain had not fallen for three 
weeks and there were ruts in the highway and a few times Pikowski 
stumbled in the dark. I reached out and caught him. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You never stumble, leytenant, you walk straight as hell.” 

I did not say anything. 

“Why do I stumble, leytenant, and you do not? Why?” 

“It is the war, kapitan.” 

Then we passed the gueneral’s house, a wide low shadow in the 
dark. It was quiet. Suddenly the parrot screamed and Pikowski, walking 
at my side, swore softly. I placed a hand on his shoulder as we went 
along. I felt the same way. It was— 

“What is that?” We had passed the first sentry and I thought I 
had heard music. 

“What is that?” I said again. 

It was not the war. 


“The gueneral’s niece,’ explained Pikowski. “She is very beautiful 
and they say she is accomplished. We will meet her tomorrow. I have 
taken a fancy to her. I like beautiful women. Leytenant, do you like 
beautiful women or do you prefer survas? For myself I prefer beautiful 
women from the first families. How is it with you, leytenant?” 


I did not say anything. 
“You prefer beautiful women, leytenant?” 


It made no difference to me. Always the muck and smoke of battle, 
the cannon going over the road, their wheels twirling, the men marching, 
plodding on and the old worn horses pulling in the rain, the long cruel 
whips swung by the drivers cracking over their stringy rumps. I say it 
made no difference to me, I say it held no meaning except for the futile 
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feeling it gave, feeling old and hollow and the days passing. Pikowski 
asked the question once more. 

“Yes,” I said. 

It was dark. We went along over the road. 

“You will meet the gueneral’s niece, leytenant. Maybe she has a 
sister, maybe this sister is young and plump. You like plump sisters?” 

It made no difference to me. Lean ar plump, I did not care. It 
was all the same. It was the war. 

“All right,” I said and we strode along. 


The music, very thin and faint, followed us. It sounded very beauti- 
ful. It made me sad. Far off, in the west, was a dull muffled thunder 
and that was the front. The devil knows where the rear was. 

We reached our quarters. We went upstairs. I lit a candle and 
began undressing. My left boot was a bit tight and gave me trouble. 
I swore to myself. Pikowski laughed. He was sitting on the bed and 
the candle light was on his face and he laughed. Finally I got the boot 
off. We had a few drinks. Afterward we sat on our cots and we did 
not speak, only thinking a little to ourselves and we could hear the far-oft 
thundering and all the while the spring wind was blowing in through the 
windows. 

Pikowski looked at me. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You are a brave man. You are an American and now you are 
fighting for the Poles. You fight for us because you are not afraid of 
death and you are a brave man. Yes, yes. Don’t contradict me. You are 
a brave man I say. You are my brother. Yes, yes, yes.” 

I felt like buckling my belt tighter but I remembered I was sitting 
in my underwear. The candle light wavered in the wind coming through 
the windows. Pikowski crawled into bed and pulled the cover over him. 
He turned his back to me and faced the wall. I understood. It was 
the war. Before I blew the candle out I had a few drinks. Then I 
tried hard to pray but it was no use, the words were all wrong, they 
meant nothing at all. I had a sad feeling. Pikowski began to snore 
gently. I had another drink then blew out the light. 

Before I went to sleep I did not say anything. 


IV 
The next morning the crows woke us up and we saw that the sun 
was shining. There were high-lights on the empty bottles and Pikowski 
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stood up to wash in the basin, his big wide back toward me. He sang 
a few bars of the Polish national air and he had a rotten voice. I pulled 
my boots on, brushed my hair and looked outside. ‘The sun was still 
shining. Down below, under our windows, a squad was drilling and I 
could hear the thud of boots ringing through the quiet air. The eight 
men carried rifles and held them awkwardly. A sergeant was in com- 
mand. He was a sort stout fellow and very bow-legged. I laughed. 
Pikowski turned and looked out the window also. He began laughing. 
Both of us were laughing. We watched the awkward squad march up 
and back. It was very funny. We laughed again. That made us feel 
good. We did not think of the war. 

Before we went to breakfast we drank from a big bottle and the 
wine was very good. We finished the bottle. Then we looked at it. 
We felt sad. I buckled on my belt, waited for Pikowski and together we 
strode through the doorway and out into the sunlight. ‘The squad was 
still drilling, the sergeant was still fat and bow-legged. Pikowski laughed. 
I laughed. Both of us laughed. 

“TLeytenant.” 

Ys Souk 

“Tt is very funny. We will go eat now. We will sit down at table 
and eat but it is very funny.” 

“All right.” 

“T will never forget it, leytenant. It is too funny... 

“All right,” I said. 

We reached the mess hall, opened the door and went inside. The 
Bishop, small and thin and hunch-backed, was not there. He had a long 
narrow head and had rather sad eyes and he was not there. He was some 
other place. I began eating the bowl of hash. It had a flat taste. It was 


” 


like everything else. Pikowski spat to one side and laid his spoon down. 
The other officers looked his way and smiled. Pikowski was the favorite. 
He lit a cigaret, swore to himself and went on smoking. I ate the hash. 
It made no difference to me. 

Afterward, when we walked back, we heard music and it sounded 
very beautiful. Pikowski cleared his throat. 

“Follow me.” 

“All right,” I said. 

We strode along. We wore snug fitting Polish uniforms. The 
gueneral’s house was set back among the trees. He had a fat green parrot. 
Two windows were open. The sentry saluted us. He walked away. 
Once more Pikowski cleared his throat. 
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“Follow me, leytenant.” 


“All right,” I said. 

We reached the first window and stood directly under it and listened. 
The music was very beautiful and rather sad and I began to think about 
the finer things of life. Pikowski cleared his throat again. The music 
stopped short. In a few minutes a young woman came and stuck her 
head out the window. She was very beautiful. Her hair was long and 
shiny black, parted in the middle, and the thin strip of scalp looked white 
in the sun. She spoke to Pikowski but kept looking at me. Her voice 
was low and beautiful. Something inside of me turned over, like the 
sound that comes from a phonograph when you wind it too tight. 

“It is a lovely day,” she said to Pikowski but looking at me. Her 
eyes were very dark and beautiful. She stood at the open window like 
a daughter of one of the oldest families. 

“We heard you playing last evening,’ Pikowski said. ‘The ley- 
tenant and myself heard you.” 

“I was a bit off key then,” she said to Pikowski but smiling at me. 
She had a beautiful way of looking. I was almost in love with her. 
Pikowski glanced at me, frowning. 

“This is Leytenant John Thomas,” he said, introducing us. 

Her name was Sakarine Kowalka. I was sure she came from an 
ancient family. She had a fine lovely nose. She looked at me. 

“You are English?” 

“The leytenant is American,” Pikowski said. ‘He is my friend and 
a brave man and he is an American.” 

“How is your family?” she asked Pikowski, still looking at me. 

“Fine,” he said shortly. 

“They are well?” 

“They are fine.” 

Standing there, under her window with the early morning sun 
shining down, the war in the distance, a few crows’ droppings on the 
window-sill, Miss Kowalka’s tall slim figure above, the earth below and 
Pikowski next to me, I felt as if everything in life was very beautiful. 
Something kept turning over inside of me, like the cylinder of a battered 
cement-mixer. Pikowski watched Miss Kowalka. He watched me. 

“Leytenant.” 

"Yeu 1 said. 

“T have an appointment. I am very sorry. I will see you later. 
Keep Miss Kowalka company. You are a good looking brave American. 
I am your friend. It is a stinking world.” 
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“All right,” I said. 

“Good-bye.” 

We watched him walk off. From the rear he looked very young 
and disappointed. I told Miss Kowalka about it. She said not to mind. 
I buckled my belt tighter. Miss Kowalka looked off to the left toward 
the mountains. She was standing inside at the window. 

“Do you want to come inside?” 

“All right,” I said. 

“You do want to come inside?” 

“All right.” 

The war was here, but I went inside. It didn’t matter. Nothing 
mattered. The front was a long ways off. Maybe I would get killed. 
Miss Kowalka reached down, gripped my hand firmly and I swung my 
body through the open window. It was better that way. I did not have 
to go through the door in the conventional manner. I was not much for 
conventions anyway. ‘They were too noisy. Where my boots touched 
the ledge there were a few scratches. She said it was all right. 

Inside it was cool and shady. ‘There were chairs and a table and 
a bottle of wine was on the mantlepiece. It was good wine. I could tell 
it was good wine because three flies were circling around the cork. We 
had a few drinks. Both of us felt very fine. 

“Sit here,” she said. 

She told me about her brother. It was rather sad. We held the 
glasses and the wine grew less and less and it was rather sad and our 
voices were low. She cried on my shoulder, very softly. Both of us felt 
bad. It was the war. After I had kissed her about a dozen times she 
took down her long dark luxuriant hair and put two braids of it under 
my nose and I pretended I had great mustachios. It was fun. I kissed 
her some more. We drank the wine. When it was gone we felt sad 
again. It was the war once more. 

“Darling, darling, darling,” she sobbed, “you will marry me, won’t 
you?” 

I stroked her back slowly. It made no difference to me. She did 
not wear a corset. 

“Tell me you love me,” she said. 

I kissed her. 

“Say you love me.” 

“T love you,” I said. 

“Say it better, say it better than that.” 

“T love you,” I repeated, “I love you.” 
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“Darling.’ 
“Darling.’ 
“Darling.’ 
“Darling.” 

Finally we said it together . It saved time that way. 

When I stood up to leave she cried again very softly and walked with 
me to the window. I buckled my belt a notch tighter. We looked at the 
empty bottle on the floor. Both of us felt bad. I kissed her again. Then 
I swung my body out the open window and landed easily upon the ground 
outside. My boots rang against the hardened earth. A sentry walked 
by. I strode away. Sakarine Kowalka waved her handkerchief. I did 
not look back. Over to the left the sun was going down. The mountains 
were there. I did not say anything. 


’ 


V 

Three days later I was ordered to the front with the Eighth Division. 
The Seventh followed us. They should have gone first and it was funny 
thinking about the Seventh following the Eighth, but it was the war and 
in wartime everything is rather funny. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“We will get killed this time sure.” 

I did not answer Pikowski. It didn’t matter. I did not care. We 
marched down the main road through the camp. I was on a horse. The 
road climbed a hill. Pikowski was on a horse. Both of us rode horses. 
The sky was dull and cloudy, with broad dark streaks running from west 
to east, and it looked like rain. When we passed the gueneral’s house the 
door opened and Sakarine Kowalka stood there looking pale but very 
beautiful. Pikowski stared ahead, frowning. 

“Tighten your saddle strap, leytenant.” 

“Tt is tightened,” I said. 

“No, my friend. Dismount and tighten it properly. You can catch 
up with us later.” 

ee at—" 

Pikowski spurred his horse and rode to the head of the marching 
column. Sakarine Kowalka stood in the doorway. I dismounted. I 
looked at Pikowski up in front getting smaller and smaller. He was my 
friend. He came from a very ancient Polish family and he had wanted 
Sakarine Kowalka, but he was my friend. I understood. 

“You are going away?” she said when I had gone over to her. 
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My horse stood quiet. 

“Tt is the war,” I explained. 

Together we stood looking at the long line of infantry going by, 
the dust being raised, the men plodding, their boots thudding against the 
ground and the small cannon following. It was a cloudy day. Sakarine 
Kowalka stared at the mountains. 

“Here,” she whispered and I followed her around the rear of the 
house, leading my horse. I kissed her a few times. She began to cry. 
I kissed her some more. I did not mind it. It was all the same to me. 
Finally she held my head between her hands and looked at me for a long 
time very thoughtfully. Then, taking a long narrow bottle of wine from 
her cloak, she offered me a drink. 

“You first,” I said. 

She drank. The mountains were over toward the left. I drank. 
Both of us drank. The men were marching up the road. The wine was 
gone. The small cannon rumbled by, the iron-rimmed wheels striking 
the hard ruts of the road. We felt sad. 

“It is the war,” I said, and kissed her. 

“Oh darling, darling,” and she began crying once more. 

“T’ll come back,” I said. The hell I would. 

“You must.” 

“Yes, I must.” 

Her arms tightened around my neck. “We will get married then. 
You do love me, don’t you?” 

I looked at the empty wine bottle lying at our feet. My horse stood 
quiet. I kissed her again. When we walked to the front of the house 
the men were still marching up the road. Two airplanes droned over- 
head. They looked like crows. My horse pricked his ears up. Sakarine 
ran her hand slowly along his rump. She liked horses. She came from 
a very ancient Polish family and she was fond of horses and the men 
were marching by and the small cannon rolled along, hitting the ruts of 
the road. I buckled my belt tighter. Hiding behind the horse we kissed 
again. 

“Oh darling, darling, darling,” she said and would not let me ga 
I had to bring my knee up, very sharply. She let go. She was crying. 
I kissed her for the last time. Both of us felt very bad. I mounted, 
turned my horse and rode toward the highway. Sakarine waved her 
handkerchief. I sat erect in the saddle. The men were marching. I 
spurred my horse and went up the road. The column wound ahead, 
grey and wavery. There was no band, no musie, only the feet lifting and 
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falling, the dull sky above, two airplanes droning like large insects, the 
dull light shining on the rifles, the thud of boots and the gueneral in his 
big comfortable car bringing up the rear. I came up to Pikowski. He stared 
ahead, frowning. 

“Did you tighten your saddle strap all right?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

We rode in silence. The miles went by. Then we heard thundering 
ahead, big hollow booming, and a haze hanging over the dark flat land 
and the stark trees, bare of leaves in the spring, and no houses, only the 
road and the unplowed fields and the dead brown color of the earth. 

That night we came close to the front lines and there were flashes 
in the dark. We huddled in the trenches and some of the men prayed, 
muttering to themselves and crossing their breasts often. It began to 
rain. The rain turned to a thin drizzle. The barrels of the guns were 
shiny. Pikowski and I sat in a dug-out over two big maps. A candle 
was on a rough-hewn table. I notched my belt tighter. Was I in love 
with Sakarine Kowalka? It did not make much difference. I did not 
care. The thundering grew louder. Pikowski sat watching me. He 


understood. 

“You are lucky, leytenant. She is a wonderful girl. She would go 
through hell for you. You are a brave handsome American. It is a 
stinking world.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“No, leytenant.” 

“No.” 

“Yes,” he shouted, banging his fist on the table, his eyes hard and 
bright, “yes, I say. Yes, yes. Yes, yes, yes.” 

“All right,” I said. 

He stared ahead, his eyes vacant. Later there was an attempt to 
advance and it was dark and the rain came down stronger and we made 
little headway against the Germans, but finally we managed to hold our 
own so it counted for a victory and all the officers acted happy and 
excited when the kolonel was close by and in the morning we found that 
only fourteen thousand had been killed. The gueneral, in conference 
twenty miles in the rear, sent us congratulations and at noon the men were 
told to sing the Polish national air. Pikowski spat to one side. 

“Leytenant.” 


“Yes,” I said. 
“Here, look at this magazine. You see, it shows pictures of bull fight- 


ing down in Spain. The sun is shining and there are big crowds and 
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the bulls are coming through the gate. Spain is a great lovely country, 
leytenant. I will go there. I like bull fighting. You must go with me.” 

“All right,” I said. 

“We will leave tonight.” 

“What about the war?” 

“The war can wait.” 

eYess 

“Tt will be here when we come back.” 

aeY esse 

“It will always be here, leytenant. We will go watch the bulls and 
when we come back the war will still be here.” 

“All right.” 

There was no thundering now. The candle was low and the shadows 
against the wall jumped up and down. A big shell whined overhead. 
I did not say anything. It did not matter. We went to sleep. Pikowski 
began snoring. I lay on my back, staring into the dark, the bunk hard 
under me, the rats scratching in a corner, the wind coming through the 
door and I thought of Sakarine Kowalka. I thought of her long black 
beautiful hair. She came from a very ancient family. There was a 
flash in the dark. Was I in love with her? I turned over on my side. 
When I awoke Pikowski was standing over the wash bowl, shaving. An 
orderly came in. We went out. I washed up. ‘Two big shells whined 
by. I pulled my boots on and stood up. Pikowski cut himself with the 
razor and swore, then began bellowing for the orderly. I understood. 

It was the war. 


VI 

We reached Spain in May and it was very sunny there. The roads 
were hot and dusty, winding up the mountains, and Pikowski wore sun 
glasses to protect his eyes from the glare. In the distance were big hills, 
shaped like the humps of camels -d behind the hills were the Pyrennees 
and it was hot there too. We rode in the train, looked out the window 
and saw vineyards going by. Pikowski took his sun glasses off. A tall 
young woman came walking up the aisle and sat in the opposite seat. 
The trains swayed, roaring through Spain, taking us to the bull fights. 
The young woman turned toward us, asked Pikowski the time but looked 
at me. She was pretty but not beautiful. It made no difference to me. 
Pikowski pulled his watch out. 

“Tt is noon,” he told her. 


“Thank you,” and once more she gave me a glance. I looked out 
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the window and saw vineyards going by. My uniform was snug and well 


made, 

“It is noon and we are riding through Spain,” Pikowski went on. 
“Spain is a great lovely country, sefiorita. There is much sunlight and the 
people rarely bathe, they are good folk and they fight bulls. My friend 
here is a brave handsome American. It is a stinking world.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling faintly at me. 

The miles went by. I did not say anything. She got ready to get 
off at the next stop and stood up to say good-bye. She looked sad. Pikowski 
looked sad. The train was turning a long slow curve. Both of them 
looked sad. 

“Tt is the war,” I explained. 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully. 

There was a long silence, then she spoke again. 

“I would like very much to kiss you, but there are people looking,” 
she said. 

I did not say anything. Pikowski put his sun glasses on again and 
began staring out the window. We all felt sad. The conductor walked 
toward the door. He was a tall fat man and his chin was greasy. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said very softly. 

I stood up and buckled my belt a bit tighter. Pikowski saluted. 
She pressed my hand warmly, then she walked up the aisle quickly and 
her eyes were shiny. On the platform outside she waved at us. I waved 
back but Pikowski looked the other way. Pretty soon the train picked 
up speed. The flat fields, the dark blue vineyards were going by, blurring 
together. The horizon looked hot, the sun glared down and there was a 
thin dust whirling in the air. We were on our way to the bull fights. 
The train was roaring through Spain. 

“Tt is a great lovely country,” I said. 

Pikowski did not answer. We reached Seville at dusk and pigeons 
were circling over the city. It was cooler and Pikowski did not wear his 
sun glasses. After we were in our room in the hotel we washed up, then 
went to stand out on the balcony. The city lay below us. Women walked 
by. A few glanced up. Pikowski saluted them and I stood beside him 


but I did not salute. 

It was cooler and Pikowski did not wear his sun glasses. After we 
were in our room in the hotel we washed up, then went to stand out on 
the balcony. The city lay below us. Women walked by. A few glanced 
up. Pikowski saluted them and I stood beside him but I did not salute. 
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“Tt is an old Spanish custom,” Pikowski shouted down, “It is an 
ancient Spanish rite. Yes, I say. Yes, yes, yes.” 

The women did not know how to take it. Some grew angry, some 
grew wistful and a great many grew very passionate. I buckled my belt 
a bit tighter. Darkness was falling and only a few pigeons were strutting 
along the gutters and they were very fat ones. 

“We will go eat,” I said. 

Around the corner was a little place called the Casa Blanca and the 
wine was good and there was a small orchestra and three dancing girls 
came over to our table, and we went there. 

“We are in Spain,’ Pikowski told me. 

OY cS a Lesaid. 

“It is very lovely here, leytenant.” 

We went on eating. Afterward we strolled through the dark quiet 
streets and heard young men playing guitars under balconies and saw 
girls tossing down flowers and it was rather beautiful and there was a 
moon and the streets were narrow and crooked and we went back to 
the hotel. In our room we read the papers. It was all about another 
victory. This time only fifty-two thousand of the French got killed. 
Twenty-six were given medals but they were already dead so the medals 
would be sent to their folks. It was a very big and glorious victory. 
Pikowski sat on his bed and started to pull his boots off. I smoked my 
pipe. The night was warm and intoxicating and I lifted the receiver of 
the telephone and phoned down to the desk. 

“Send up a couple of women,” I said. 

Pikowski pulled his boots on again. He combed his hair. We 
looked at the newspapers, the big black headlines glaring at us. Both of 
us felt sad. It was the war. There were two soft knocks on the door. 
I buckled my belt tighter. 

In the morning we felt better. The sun was shining. We walked 
through the streets of the town, went past the market and saw the posters 
announcing the bull fight. Already the people were excited. In front of 
every shop men were talking, waving their hands as they argued. Some 
of them twirled their mustaches and a big fat man, standing in the shade, 
kept slapping his belly for emphasis, shouting: “Ganza, Ganza!”’ 

We strode along. By two o’clock the streets were jammed and all 
the way to the arena the sidewalks were dark with people. Pikowski 
and I got good seats. The stands rose behind us, tier after tier. The 
sand, hot and heavy looking under the powerful sun, was unmarked by 
the feet of animals and a big hum rose from the audience. Pikowski 
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wiped his face. A few yards away were three young women who kept 
glancing in our direction, whispering to themselves. They were very 
pretty and one of them had a big bust. She kept looking at Pikowski. 
Pikowski put his sun glasses on. I did not say anything. 

Some of the fights were good. It took three men and thirty minutes 
to kill the first bull. He was a bad animal. At first he charged wildly, 
plunging, but afterward, stamping and snorting, he became cautious and 
they carried one matador off the field. The picador, sitting on a lean 
white horse, rode slowly forward, jabbing the bull in the neck. It was 
a bum stroke. The bull wheeled, heavy but swift, ripped the nag under 
the belly, lifted it from the ground with a bellow and tossed it about 
eight yards. There was a thud. A red pool spread over the sand. The 
pic, frightened, ran the other way. The crowd jeered. The bull stood 
firm, his eyes red, his short strong legs stiffening. Then two matadors 
finished him. They were not very graceful at it. One was bow-legged 
and the other had pimples. I did not say anything. 

The three young ladies looking our way began to smile frankly, the 
one with the big bust ogling Pikowski. 

“We are in Spain,” I said. 

Pikowski did not answer. The next fight a big powerful animal 
came charging out, leaping toward the picador. The pic ran. The 
crowd stood up and jeered wildly. The bull stood quiet, snorting. A 
great cry began rising from the multitude: “Ganza, Ganza!” 

The crowd shouted for five minutes. Then Ganza walked into the 
ring. He was a tall slim youth and wore his clothes snug about the hips. 
His hair was black and plastered down. The three young women near 
us began applauding wildly. They did not look at us. The crowd shouted 
the boy’s name over and over. He bowed once. Then he recognized 
me and came over, smiling. Everybody stared when he reached up and 
shook my hand. He was very young and his teeth were small and even. 

“You are in Spain?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“It is good to see you. You taught me everything I know about bull 
fighting. I am very grateful. The people love you. You are an Amer- 
ican, but the people love you. You must meet my sister. She says she 
saw you on the train yesterday. You are a brave handsome American.” 

He smiled and went toward the bull. I did not say anything. He 
fought well. The bull was tricky, but he handled him perfectly. Three 
nags were killed. The horse-doctor came out running and sewed the 
fourth one up. The bull charged. Ganza, wheeling, allowed him to pass 
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closely, then drove the sword in to the hilt. The animal wobbled, his 
knees caving and his long pointed horns scraped the ground. The crowd 
was very quiet. Then Ganza waved the cloak once more. The bull 
rolled over on his back, kicked weakly and lay still. The sun beat down. 
A great swelling roar rose from the stands. Ganza bowed three times, 
then walked off. He waved at me. The crowds cheered again. Pikowski, 
excited, kissed me on the cheek. 

“Ugh,” I said, pushing him away. 

It was hot walking back to the hotel and everybody kept looking at 
us. Ganza called and there was a jam in the lobby and we went over 
to his home in the evening. We met his sister. It was the same one 
we had seen on the train while we had been roaring through Spain with 
the hills in the distance. I buckled my belt tighter. The young woman 
with the big bust was there, too. She led Pikowski out on the balcony. 
I led Ganza’s sister down in the basement. There were bottles of fine 
old wine stacked to the ceiling. We emptied one. Then we felt sad. 

Later she laid her hand on my arm. I did not care. It was all the 
same to me. Was I in love with Sakarine Kowalka? We drank another 
bottle and sat on the floor. The light went out. In the street the news- 
boys were shouting the headlines about another victory. I stood up, 
struck a match and buckled my belt tighter. Ganza’s sister began to cry 
quietly. The shouts of the newsboys died away and we walked up the 
narrow winding stairway and afterwards Pikowski and I went home. 
Pikowski looked tired. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes, 4k said. 

“We leave tomorrow. The bull fights are good and the sun shines 
here, but we leave tomorrow.” 

“All right.” 

“We must go back to Poland.” 

SY. GS. 

“There is fighting there, leytenant.” 

“Yes.” 

“There will be more victories.” 

“All right.” 

“We may get killed.” 

“Tt makes no difference to me.” 

“I feel the same way, leytenant. Shall we stop here and get a drink?” 

“All right,” I said. 


When we reached our room it was very late and the moonlight came 
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through the windows. We lay in our beds and it was cool and pretty 
soon Pikowski fell asleep but I could not sleep but lay thinking and the 
hours passed and toward dawn I dozed off and when I awoke the sun was 
strong again and the newsboys outside were yelling the headlines in 
Spanish and I knew I was in Spain. The newsboys went up the bright 
hot street, shouting. Their cries grew faint and thin. 


It was the war. 
(To be continued) 
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THREE POEMS 
Carl Rakosi 


REVUE 


FROM SINAI TO KILLARNEY, a comic burst, 
with other harmonies and egopedes, 

wherein are found the shamrock and the redhead, 
and that beloved disjoint of merry woman, 
lovely McCohen herself, the Lark. 

Behind the baritone is love’s own cottage 

where the misfits look out on the health 

and blossomtime of Plymouth Rock, 


McCohen smiled. “What eyes,” lamented Bob, 
“their shadowboxing interests me. 


“Will she speak in orphic with the eyes 

of insight and the plasma of elation? 

Or the voice of analytic hesitation? 

For her family is but an egg. 

The myth and good form leave her. 
Look, 

they fly like the Pacific golden plover, 

and laughter follows like a dying whale.” 
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DEATH SONG 


Young utopia of spring-greens, 
hello, 
light the towers 
of the Whiskey King. 
behold the mints and comics of the season, 
as the tempers light our reason 
with penumbra and with chroma. 


The Pollys in the Tenderloin 

size up the town and vocalize. 

The wise guy plucks a banjo string 
for Polly’s Irish eyes. 


Only the fathers of the state 

have public welfare up their sleeves. 

Big-hearted Dick lays down the law, 

and trots around in chevron weaves, 
with dividends from patron markets, 
picking his manner from the facts 

of God, the flying American. 


Do cre PapRE AND EPHEBUS 


Heavenly Father, 

learn that this commanding 

young head which outshines 

its antecedents, magnificent 

and mortal compound on a tower, burns 
with the cautery of affection. 


And therefore, Master, flash 

and magnify the canons 

of perfection: in an ankle, 

in the waistline, in the private 
morals of this lady, holding 
before our eyes, with wits divided, 
an abstract of every man’s spring. 
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(Our Lord takes his experience 

with amplitudes of fowl and fruit, 

and lets the worm cover his slips, 

and strip the pickings, even the thorn) 
To which the young man: 

“That atom-weight of hawthorn, 

of which you know, hold, 

Father, and do not blow 

it off the point of concept, 


for the master-weights of spring 
equate like jewels.” 
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MISS DAISY 
William March 


That afternoon Mrs McArthur, my Sunday school teacher, came 
to see Aunt Juliet. I was getting too big to be in her class any longer, 
and she thought I should be promoted to the Intermediate Section. “I 
surely will hate to lose Harry,” she said; “he’s a good boy, Miss Piggott, 
in a lot of ways, and he don’t give me near so much trouble as some of 
the others; I’ll sure hate to lose him, and that’s a fact . . . but he’s just 
getting too big.” 

I was out in the back yard, playing with Leo, when Mrs McArthur 
came to see Aunt Juliet, but they called me in after a little while. Aunt 
Juliet must have been expecting company that afternoon, for she had on 
her black silk shirtwaist and skirt, and her hair was parted so that the 
gray streak didn’t show at all. She had a gold chain around her neck, 
with my grandmother’s watch on the end of it. You could hear the 
watch ticking, but you couldn’t see it, because it was tucked behind a 
leather belt that she always wore. From where I was sitting, I could 
see my hands in the glittering belt: they were fat and blown up, and 
not like my hands at all. I began to move about and try to see how much 
of myself I could make the belt show at one time, but Aunt Juliet 
stopped me. 

“For pity sake, Harry! .. . Can’t you sit still more than two minutes 
without twisting all over the place?—You’re worse than a worm in hot 


ashes.” 
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“Tf you think Harry’s bad, you ought to see some of them!” said 
Mrs McArthur, but she laughed when she said it, though. 

I sat up straight in the chair again, but I didn’t say anything. Mrs 
McArthur had a square flat face. She always wore gold earrings that 
went all the way through her ears and fastened with a screw on the 
other side. The earrings were very heavy, and they pulled the bottoms 
of her ears down. I thought her face looked like a map of the United 
States with Florida on both sides. 


“Don’t you want to be promoted to the Intermediate Section?” 
asked Mrs McArthur after a while. 

“No, ma’am,” I said. 

‘Why, I’d be ashamed,” said Aunt Juliet, “‘a big boy like you, going 
on nine years old and still in the Infant Section.” 

“Now, Harry,” said Mrs McArthur, “you'll like it better in the 
Intermediate Section.” 

When Aunt Juliet called me in, Leo and I had been playing Colonel 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders, and we were just getting ready to storm 
San Juan Hill. Leo thought he’d better go on home, but I begged him 
to wait and he said he would, if I didn’t stay inside too long. 

“All right, Mrs McArthur,” I said, “I don’t mind going in the 
Intermediate Section.” 

Mrs McArthur thought a moment and then she spoke to Aunt 
Juliet: “Maybe he’d like it in Miss Burton’s class . . . Don’t you think 
you'd like it in Miss Burton’s class, Harry?” 

“T don’t care,” I said. 

“All right, then,” said Mrs McArthur: “if it suits you, Miss Piggott, 
I'll speak to Miss Burton on my way home and see if she’s got room for 
Harry.” 

“Ts it Daisy Burton you’re speaking of?” asked Aunt Juliet. 

“Yes,” said Mrs McArthur; “she lives with the Widow Furness 
on Cherokee Street.” 

“IT used to know her,” said Aunt Juliet, “and I’ll be proud to have 
Harry in her class. She’s a fine type of Christian woman.” 

Mrs McArthur nodded her head. ‘‘She’s all of that and more. 
Mr McArthur and I were talking just the other night about who we 
considered the best practicing Christian we knew, and we both agreed it 
was Daisy Burton.” 

“Well, she’s a fine woman,” said Aunt Juliet, “and I don’t know 
anybody who has had a harder life than she has, either.” 
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After a while Mrs McArthur got up to leave, but when I went 
back to look for Leo I found that he had gone home. 

A lot of people thought it funny that Aunt Juliet sent me to the 
Presbyterian Sunday school, when all the other Piggotts were Methodists, 
but before I came to Reedyville to live, my mother had taken me to the 
Presbyterian church, that being her church, and Aunt Juliet didn’t think 
it right for me to change, now that my mother was dead. So on Sun- 
days Uncle Carter used to hitch up the surrey and drive me to the Pres- 
byterian church first; then he would go back and get Aunt Juliet and 
Aunt Emmaline, and drive them to the Methodist church. 

1 liked living with my uncle and aunts. They were very good to 
me. Aunt Juliet was the oldest, Uncle Carter was next, then came my 
father, and Aunt Emmaline was the youngest of the Piggotts. My 
father’s name was Herbert, but I could never get used to hearing my 
kin people call him that, as my mother had always called him Mr Piggott. 
When Aunt Juliet would say to Uncle Carter: “Do you remember the 
time Herbert bought a goat from a little colored boy and Pappa made 
him take it right back?” or, “It’s not surprising Harry don’t like okra: 
Herbert wouldn’t eat it either, no matter how Mamma fixed it!” I 
always thought they were talking about somebody else. 

That afternoon I kept thinking maybe Leo had got mad because 
Aunt Juliet had called me in, and after supper I said: “Aunt Juliet, can 
I go over and see Leo Zerback for a little while?” Aunt Juliet, said 
yes, she guessed so, but to be back before eight o'clock, because she intended 
going to bed early. 

Mrs Zerback had had snow pudding for dessert that night, and she 
gave Leo and me what was left over, and we went out on the back porch 
to eat it. After a while Mrs Zerback came out and sat with us. She 
was a big fat woman and she wore calico wrappers all the time. She 
laughed in a loud way and slapped her leg like a man. 

“Well, Harry,” she said, “I saw old Mrs McArthur going to visit 
your house today: I’ll bet you’ve been misbehaving in Sunday school.” 

“Oh, no ma’am, I haven’t!” I said, “but she’s going to promote 
me to Miss Daisy Burton’s class in the Intermediate Section.” 

“Well, you couldn’t find a better teacher than Daisy Burton,” said 
Mrs Zerback seriously. “A finer woman never lived—I’ve always said 
it, and I’ll say it again. Why, when my washerwoman’s daughter was sick 
last winter, it was Daisy who sat up with her night after night, like she 
was her own sister, instead of a stranger, and if anybody should ask me, 


Daisy was the sickest of the two.” 
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Mr Zerback came out on the porch in his stocking feet and brought 
a pitcher of lemonade and a plate of oatmeal cookies with pecans in them. 
“How do, Harry,” he said, “everybody well at home?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “everybody’s all right.” 

Mrs Zerback was still thinking about Miss Burton. She nodded her 
head a couple of times: “She’s what I call a real, earnest Christian, and 
this would be a better town if there was more like her in it.” 

“Who are you talking about, Lorena?” asked Mr Zerback. 

“T’m talking about Daisy Burton, that’s who.” 

“Oh, sure...” he said, as if he ought to have known all along whom 
she was talking about. 

“When Leo grows up, I hope he marries a girl one half as sweet 
and good as Daisy,” said Mrs Zerback. 

“I’m not going to marry anybody,” said Leo. 

Mrs Zerback began to laugh and slap her leg. “I'll bet you do, 
though,” she said; “I’ll bet you marry the first little snip that comes 
switching down Oak Street... ” 


The next day was Sunday, and Mrs McArthur took me in and intro- 
duced me to my new teacher: “This is Harry Piggott, the boy I was 
telling you about,” she said. 

“Welcome to our class, Harry!” said Miss Burton in a cheerful 
voice. Miss Daisy was a dried up little gray-headed woman, about fifty 
years old. One of her legs was shorter than the other, and she had to 
use crutches to walk. Her eyes were light blue and they looked like they 
were going to water any minute. WHer lips were always turned up at the 
corners in a gentle smile. As she stood there talking to me, she balanced 
herself on one crutch and kept patting my head and rubbing my cheeks 
and hugging me around the neck. Her voice was very soft and sweet. 
It sounded like pigeons under the eaves of a barn. 

The lesson that Sunday was about God telling Abraham to take his 
son, Isaac, and sacrifice him as a burnt offering, but Miss Daisy stopped 
when she came to the place where Abraham raises the knife to slay his 
son, which is just before the voice of God comes in. She said she didn’t 
like such subjects, and she didn’t think they should be taught in Sunday 
school. So instead of the regular lesson for that day, she gave us a talk. 
Tt was almost like a sermon, except she kept looking into our eyes, squeez- 
ing our hands, and patting our cheeks as she talked. “Hate is de-structive,” 
said Miss Daisy; “but love is con-structive.” Then she told us how ter- 
rible it was to hurt dumb animals, and how badly the mother bird felt 
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when she came to the nest and found it robbed. “Qh, if we could only 
love things, instead of hating them—what a better world it would be!” 
she said. I made up my mind that I would never shoot at cats with my 
air rifle or rob another bird’s nest as long as I lived. When Miss Daisy’s 
talk was over, we all stood up and recited the class pledge: “I will love 
God and my fellow men with all my heart and with all my soul, and 
I will do no act that will bring pain to others.” I thought to myself: 
“Miss Daisy certainly is the best woman in the world.” 

“Well, Harry,” she said, when the lesson was over, “do you think 
you're going to like it with us?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 

A boy named Albert Gran spoke up: “Harry got in the class just 
in time to go to the picnic.” 

“Oh, so he did!” said Miss Daisy; “we’re having it a week from 
next Wednesday at James’ Lake, and we extend you a very hearty invita- 
tion to attend, don’t we boys?” ‘The boys in the class said yes, they did. 

When Sunday school was over and we were waiting for church to 
begin, I asked a boy named Tommy Van Bergen about the picnic. He 
said Miss Daisy had one every July. She hired a wagon and a driver 
from Moore’s Livery Stable and had the wagon filled with straw. Then 
the class drove out into the country somewhere and spent the day. Tommy 
had been the year before and he said everybody had had a fine time. 

Tommy was the biggest boy in the class. He was almost thirteen. 
We sat down on the church steps and he told me a lot about Miss Daisy. 
She took in sewing for a living and was very poor. Mrs Furness gave 
her a room free for helping with the housework, but Miss Daisy had to 
pay her own board. Mrs Furness had a daughter named Sadie who was 
only twelve years old, but was already in the third class in high school, 
Everybody said she knew more than any teacher in town. I had never 
met Sadie Furness, but I had heard a lot about her. Leo Zerback’s 
mother was always saying to him: “I’d be ashamed not to know the multi- 
plication tables farther than the fours when little Sadie Furness is almost 
through algebra.” 

“What makes Miss Daisy lame, Tommy?” I asked. 

Tommy said he thought everybody in town knew that: When Miss 
Daisy was a young girl her sweetheart got her in trouble and then ran 
away with a beautiful bareback rider; so Miss Daisy had tried to hide 
her shame by throwing herself under the hoofs of a runaway horse. I 
wanted to ask Tommy what sort of trouble it was her sweetheart got 


her in, but I didn’t say anything at all. 
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We always had fried chicken and charlotte russe for dinner on 
Sundays. It was hot in the dining room, but nobody seemed to care 
much. We had company for dinner: Cousin Katie and Cousin Ella 
Kendrick, who ran a truck farm near Morganville, had driven over to 
spend the day. They were big, sunburned women with rough hands, and 
they always talked about tomato worms and how dear fertilizers were 
getting to be. Aunt Juliet made a great fuss over them, but I knew, 
somehow, that she was really ashamed of them and that that was the 
reason she invited them so often. Of course Mr Charlie Hemmes was 
present too. He and Aunt Emmaline had been keeping company for five 
years, and he was like one of the family. He came every Sunday for 
dinner and spent the afternoon. 


Mr Hemmes was tall and pale. He wore high starched collars, and 
eyeglasses that hooked around one ear with a fine gold chain. I always 
had an idea that his head wasn’t fastened to his neck at all, but was only 
balanced on top of his collar like an egg in an egg cup. “That Sunday 
I got to thinking how funny it would be if his head should suddenly roll 
off his collar and break on the floor, and I started laughing. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is Harry always giggling about?” asked 
Aunt Emmaline. 

“Don’t notice him,” said Aunt Juliet; “if you notice him, you'll 
only encourage him to act worse.” 

Uncle Carter reached under the table and patted my knee. Then 
he winked at me so quickly nobody else saw it. Everybody was quiet for 
a little while and then Mr Hemmes spoke to me: “Well, young man, I 
trust you liked your new Sunday school teacher.” 

“Yes, sir, I did,” I said. 

“Miss Burton is a remarkable lady, I understand,” said Mr Hemmes. 

Uncle Carter put down his knife and spoke to us all: “Dr Kent gave 
a talk to the Big Brothers Council last week. His subject was ‘Fortitude 
in Facing Life’s Problems’, and he used Miss Daisy Burton as an example. 
Of course he didn’t mention her name: he referred to her as ‘a courageous 
little saint who lives on Cherokee Street,’ but everybody knew who he was 
talking about. He said he had operated on her twelve times altogether, 
and he just didn’t see how she kept going. She was in constant pain, day 
and night, he said; but people didn’t realize that, because she was always 
so sweet and cheerful. Every time he operated on her he was sure she 
would never come out alive but she always did. And she came out smiling 
and without a word of complaint. He said he just didn’t see how she 
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stood the pain and that she should be an example to us all in meeting 
Life’s adversities.” 

I had never heard Uncle Carter speak so much at one time. He 
had finished serving the plates and everybody began to eat. 

‘What complaint is Miss Burton afflicted with?” asked Mr Hemmes. 
Mr. Hemmes taught English in High School. 

I spoke up then: “Her sweetheart got her in trouble and then ran 
away with a circus rider, and Miss Daisy threw herself under the hoofs 
of a runaway horse, to hide her shame.” 

Aunt Juliet put down her fork and looked at me with her mouth 
open, but Aunt Emmaline rolled her eyes at Mr Hemmes and they both 
blushed and began to laugh. 

“Harry Piggott!” said Aunt Juliet, “where did you hear such a 
me... k 

“One of the boys told me,” I said. 

“Who was it?” asked Aunt Juliet. It was Tommy Van Bergen, of 
course, but I pretended I couldn’t remember. “Well, whoever it was, 
he ought to have his mouth washed out with soap,” said Aunt Juliet. It 
was then that I found out what Tommy had told me was a lie, and that 
Miss Daisy really had tuberculosis of the hip. She had had it since she 
was a little girl. 

When dinner was over I told Aunt Juliet about the picnic and she 
said “Well, I don’t know whether a boy who talks like you do should go 
or not.” 

“Where are you going to have the picnic?” asked Cousin Ella. 
So I told them all about it. We had all eaten too much dinner and 
everybody was feeling drowsy. Cousin Katie kept talking about how a 
new kind of cutworm was killing her cabbages right and left, and Cousin 
Ella would say, whenever she stopped for a moment: “Tt just looks like 
it’s one thing or another all the time!” Aunt Juliet was listening politely, 
but I knew she wanted to go back to her room and take off her corsets 
and put her wrapper on. “Tsch!... Tsch!” she kept saying absently. 

Aunt Emmaline and Mr Hemmes had gone into the parlor and she 
was playing the piano while he sang “Just Break the News to Mother” 
and “Hello, Central, Give me Heaven.” Mr Hemmes didn’t know any- 
thing except sad songs. 

“Charlie Hemmes ’s got a real nice tenor voice,” said Cousin Katie 
sleepily. Aunt Juliet put her hand under her patent leather belt and 
loosened it a little. ‘(He’s a good steady young man, too,” she said. 

“Mr Hemmes ought to be a good match for Emmaline,” said Cousin 
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Ella. Aunt Juliet smiled and nodded her head. ‘We all think so,” she 
said. 

“Aunt Juliet, can I go over and play with Leo?” I asked. 

“Not on Sunday, Harry.” 

“Aunt Juliet—please!” 

“Oh, let him go,” said Cousin Katie, laughingly; “little boys don’t 
like to stay indoors.” 

“Well, I don’t know...” said Aunt Juliet; “I’m as broadminded 
as the next one, but the Zerbacks are Catholics, and it don’t seem right 
for Harry to be over there on a Sunday. If it was a week day, I wouldn’t 


say a word.” 


On the morning of the picnic Aunt Juliet woke me early, and at 
half past seven the wagon came by and I got in. Miss Daisy was sitting 
in the middle of the straw, with the boys grouped around her, and she 
seemed very gay. The lunch baskets were all piled up on the seat beside 
Zilk, the colored man who drove for the livery stable. Sitting next to 
Miss Daisy was a little girl with a long neck and teeth that stuck out. 
Miss Daisy said: “This is little Sadie Furness—she’s going to help with 
the lunch and share our day.” Sadie said: “Oh, how do you do?” in a 
drawling way and Ed Barron mocked her behind her back. Sadie turned 
to see what the boys were laughing at, but Ed’s face was straight by then. 
Sadie Furness looked like she was always expecting somebody to ask her 
to bound Kentucky, or to tell them the capital of Vermont. 

I started to crawl in the back of the wagon, but Miss Daisy said 
for me to come sit by her. Everybody laughed at that, and so did Miss 
Daisy, and then she waved her hand and said in a gay voice: “Don’t 
anybody listen—I’ve got a secret to tell Harry!” This is what she 
whispered in my ear: “ I wanted you to sit by me because I like you better 
than the others!’ A warm feeling that kept getting warmer came over 
me. “I like you, too, Miss Daisy!’ I whispered back. 


We had a fine time at the picnic. We went swimming in the morn- 
ing, but Miss Daisy made Zilk sit on the bank and watch the whole time. 
Sadie sat under a tree, reading a book, and Miss Daisy hopped about on 
her crutches, fixing lunch. After lunch, Tommy Van Bergen jumped 
a half-grown rabbit, and all of us ran after him, but the rabbit went into 
a hollow log. Albert Gran said the best way to get him out was to make 
a fire inside the log, but Zilk said he knew a better way than that. He 


cut a forked stick from a willow tree and trimmed off the leaves and 
-_— 
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branches. Then he sharpened the forks until the points were like needles. 
He said the way to do it was to stick the sharp forks into the rabbit’s 
hide and then twist it around and pull him out. Miss Daisy saw us 
dancing around the log and begging Zilk to let us be the one to pull out 
the rabbit, and she came hopping toward us on her crutches as fast as 
she could. “I’d be ashamed to torture a poor defenseless animal!’ she 
said, “oh, I’d be ashamed ... !” Then her crutch slipped and she fell 
down on the ground. Zilk lifted her up again and Sadie handed her 
her crutches. “You are a nasty lot of little boys,” said Sadie, “and you 
ought to be whipped until you can’t sit down!” But Miss Daisy reached 
out and put her finger on Sadie’s lips. “Don’t say such things, Sadie,” 
she said gently; “don’t say such terrible things!” 

We all helped Miss Daisy back to the spot where she had placed 
her pillows. A little later Zilk hitched up the team, and it was time to 
start home. Miss Daisy didn’t say anything at all coming home. She 
had hurt her hip when she fell and her face was white. She lay stretched 
out on the straw, with her eyes closed, and she tried to smile. I kept 
wishing that she wouldn’t smile that way. I sat close to her and she 
rested her head on my lap. The warm feeling kept coming over me and 
suddenly I got very tight inside. I leaned over and pretended to tie my 
shoe, and when nobody was looking I kissed Miss Daisy without her 
asking me to do it. Miss Daisy opened her eyes and smiled at me. Then 
she put her hand under the straw and held my hand and I knew that I 
loved her more than anybody in the world. 

Mrs Furness taught our class that next Sunday. She said Miss 
Daisy had been feverish ever since she got back from the picnic, but 
she hoped to be out again by next week. Dr Kent had been to see her 
several times, and he had decided another operation was necessary, but it 
could wait until the weather got cooler. So I told Aunt Juliet about 
Miss Daisy being sick and asked if I vould go see her that afternoon and 
take her some flowers. Aunt Juliet said she thought that would be a 
nice thing to do. She also said I could take Miss Daisy a bottle of her 
best scuppernong wine . . . “Be sure and remember, now,” she said; “a 
small glass before meals and a small glass upon retiring.” ... 

“All right, Aunt Juliet,” I said, “T’1]_ remember.” 

I knocked at Mrs Furness’ door and Sadie opened it. She took the 
flowers and put them in water. Mrs Furness came in and thanked me 
for the wine: she was sure it would do Miss Daisy a world of good. 


“Wouldn’t you like to go up to Miss Daisy’s room and see her?” 
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she asked. Then, without waiting for me to say anything she spoke to 
Sadie: ‘Take Harry up to see Miss Daisy... ” 

The room was bare except for a washstand and a bowl and pitcher 
painted with purple morning-glories, and some religious pictures on the 
wall. Miss Daisy was lying in bed when we came in. Her lids were 
closed and I thought that she was asleep. She looked very weak and 
helpless. I wanted to put my arms around her, the way I used to put 
them around my mother, when she was sick, and tell her not to worry, 
because she was sure to be well again before long. I felt a peculiar feeling 
in my throat, and I was afraid that I was going to cry. I hadn’t cried 
where anybody could see me for a long time. I walked over to the win- 
dow and turned my back. ‘“‘Please get well again, Miss Daisy,” I whispered. 

After a while she turned on her back and opened her eyes. ‘This is 
Harry Piggott,” said Sadie in a loud voice, as if she were talking to a 
deaf person, “he brought you these pretty roses.” At first Miss Daisy 
didn’t say anything, then she began to laugh and talk to herself. “She’s 
out of her head again,” said Sadie, “she doesn’t even recognize us.” We 
drew our chairs close to the bed and listened to what Miss Daisy was 
saying ... ‘““They’re going to operate on me again, and I can’t stand it! 
I can’t go through that pain again!” ... Her voice got so low we couldn’t 
hear what she was saying, but tears kept running down her cheeks, and 
Sadie wiped them away with her apron. Then she opened her eyes wide 
and looked about her, making a motion to show that she wanted to sit up. 
Sadie and I fixed the pillows behind her back and she seemed to realize 
for the first time that we were there. 

Her voice became stronger and suddenly she began to curse and 
revile the scriptures. She said she didn’t believe in a future life, and the 
only thing that made her believe in God was the fact that He had tortured 
his own son on a cross. She talked that way for a long time. I felt 
my blood getting cold and my scalp began to prickle. If she had been 
screaming or making a loud noise, it wouldn’t have been so bad, but she 
wasn’t: she was talking in the low, sweet voice she used when she spoke 
to her class. Her lips were turned up in a gentle smile and if you were 
not listening carefully you would have thought she was reciting the class 
pledge, instead of the words she was saying. 

“Miss Daisy’s delirious,” said Sadie. 

Miss Daisy continued to talk. She said she hated everybody in town, 
but people were too stupid to really know that. She wished a big fire 
would burn up the world or that a tornado would come and wipe out the 
whole human race. She said that only Nero could understand how she 
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really felt, because she, too, wished that the world had but one neck and 
that she could sever it with an axe. 

“Nero didn’t wish that,” said Sadie; “it was the Emperor Caligula.” 

I got up from my chair and backed out of the room. I ran down 
the stairs and stood trying to open the latch on the door. Mrs Furness 
came up and opened it for me. “Why, what’s the matter, Harry?’ she 
asked, “‘you’re as white as a sheet.’”’ I didn’t say anything at all. I just 
ran down the walk. 

When I reached the old Porterfield place, I crawled behind the 
hedge and lay there for a long time. I kept thinking of the things Miss 
Daisy had said, but I thought most about her wishing the world had only 
one neck. I thought of the neck of the world as being the size of the molasses 
barrel in Mr McArthur’s store, and every time I closed my eyes, I could 
see Miss Daisy smiling sweetly and talking about love while she chopped 
at the neck with a bloody axe. ‘Then I started to tremble. I tried to 
stop, but I couldn’t. 

Old Mrs. Porterfield and her son, Mr Edward, were coming across 
the lawn. I hoped they wouldn’t see me, but they did, and they came 
over to where I was lying. ‘“‘What’s the matter, sonny?” asked Mr 
Edward. “You got a chill?” I didn’t say anything at all. Old Mrs 
Porterfield got down on her knees and lifted me up. “Now! Now!” she 
said, “you tell me all about it.” She put her arms around me and tried 
to draw me to her, but before I knew what I was doing, I began to laugh 
and cry at the same time and I shoved her so hard that her glasses came 
off and she sat down in a flower-bed. Then I backed away under the 
hedge, repeating all the dirty words I had ever heard... “Nobody will 
ever fool me again!” I thought... “Nobody will fool me again as long 


as I live!” ... 


O 


SHADOWBOX: IN A MILLTOWN 
Norman Macleod 


Always he shadowboxed himself on Sunday evenings 
when color ran riot into the evergreen 

that hedged the sunset horizon to the west. 

There was within his eyes knowledge of geraniums 
(how futile red and what they meant to railroads. 
how could a railroad be other than it is 
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with no flower pots around dim desert stations, 
wrapped in deceitful silence and wind in the shadows falling 
where mournful color was the echo of all sound 
penumbrous, prone upon evening). 
Flowered in his brain were fetishes of evil 
. . Saying no sin was ever quite like this 
and none existent, rather a euphony of sad illusions 
built upon the evidence of mind decaying 
clad with survival emblems of a pseudo-beautiful disease. 
He wrapped himself forever in the garden of his mind 
showered with golden cataclysms, sun-explosive 
and shadowboxed all patentcy of death. 
Drunk with wine or with being, he would go 
when dusk was an archaism of the night 
and the shield of dark was pierced with phantom light 
(yellow as the point of myriad sun-fire) 
and knock upon the door of some good neighbor 
to ask for Casanova or his present whereabouts — 
only to be met with disapproval, the eyes set querulous 
or the blank face of an empty door. 
This was matter for hilarity or secret mirth 
and he would blaze with laughter in the street, 
bent double by improvidence of all mankind 
(such humorous repartee). And the wine within 
would flush his brain and countenance until one thought 
the very image was satanic but reft of any threat contagious 
(and in this be deceived). He moved within a cultivated circle 
wherein he figured multiplicity and shadowboxed 
himself into the night. 
He worked by day as checker for some lumbermill 
(heard the blue machinery that whined throughout his sleep 
or woke to see the fire on the sky 
or heard the creaking of the belts or some whistle blowing), 
but when he knocked off work sufficient to the day, 
he went back to his room to curse the maid 
for ordering the chaos of his books or shuffling the manuscripts 
he annotated with sidereal comment 
(that no one could decipher or guess the meaning of). 
He would fume and fret and finally withdraw 


the wine from out the cupboard to drink into the night. 
ieee ee a 
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(the Dial was always in such prominent display, 

and Schnitzler’s Casanova’s Homecoming was the handiwork of god. 
Rupert Brooke was pretty and read upon occasion, 

but to remark upon the futile idealism of the youth 

slaughtered in life and war). 

But mention should be made of women, the damaging of goods 
to spice a dreary life. Always there would be 

some wench behind the door, tittering and rumpled, 

and breathing in so audible and this despite 

practiced confusion (and perfume would be reeking in the room). 
All this for years (except those moments when so close to tears, 
the ministerial self pity upon times he recked his lives 

and saw no good therein though little harm, 

a weak and yet so glumly glamorous with pattern of the days 
with time and tedium expunging with nothing left 

but memory of spent desire and his travels with 

decadents of all eras from mankind, and then. . 

something not he himself and yet more native 

would tremble for explanation and relief, and he would give 
free rein to phantasy and such poetic tears 

that would engulf with sure defeat the listener— 

who could not figure in his personal indulgence, 

the Waterloo of mind) ... 

But this was so infrequent. Most of all he rioted with maxims. 
libidinous and humorous withal or shadowboxed 

upon the streets of midnight, in converse with Casanova... 
Now, he is dilution of a memory of adolescent years: 

faded like withered petals of pathetic flowers 

(and he must be old . . . nothing could be much worse), 

a phantom of the brain. 


O 


HIRED GIRL 
Pauline Leader 


I came home from school one winter day to find her in the room 
back of the market, sorting clothes from one big laundry basket into 
another. I was seven or eight or ten then. I stopped at the door and 
stared at her. My first sight of her was mixed up with the smell of 
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lard being rendered to sell in the market. The smell always made me 
sick and I used to run away, returning only when there was no more 
smell to come creeping from the back-room into the market and even out 
to the sidewalk. But Nellie just went on sorting clothes from one big 
laundry basket into another. She didn’t seem to be aware of the smelt 
at all. 

She was a nigger, but if it were not for her light brown and yellow 
skin you would never have guessed it. Her nose too, perhaps—the 
nostrils were wide and flaring and turned up like a pig’s. But her lips 
were thin—thinner than mine. She wore glasses—the kind you pinch 
onto the nose. She was very particular about her glasses. She liked 
them rimless although the rimless kind broke more easily than those with 
hard protecting rims. She wore them as if they were jewelry—she had 
a lot of jewelry and was always buying more at the five and ten. 

She was twenty-five that day I first saw her and came from a farm- 
ing village where she had a lot of brothers—real black niggers. On 
Saturdays they all came to town with the money they got working for 
the white farmers and you saw them on Main Street eating pop-corn out 
of five cent bags. Nellie was small but her brothers with their wonderful 
lithe bodies looked as if they had come straight from some African jungle. 
Nellie’s hair was different too—long and straight. Her brothers’ heads 
were close-cropped and kinky. Nellie was ashamed of them, called them 
niggers, and said they were just half-brothers. 

“I’m part Spanish,” she used to say mysteriously. 

After a while we forgot that she was a nigger. She was one of us. 
I forgot the time when she hadn’t been with us, and I couldn’t see the 
time when she wouldn’t still be with us, and I only called her nigger 
nigger when she wouldn’t braid my hair in the morning before she braided 
my sister’s. She had her favorite and she was always changing it. Some- 
times it was I and sometimes one of my sisters. 


Her room was a cot in the corner of one of the two rooms upstairs 
that made up the rest of our living quarters. In that room there were 
three other beds where we kids slept. Under Nellie’s cot was a suitcase 
where she kept all her things. Sometimes when she was downstairs in 
the room back of the market we would ransack the suitcase and try on her 
dresses and high-heeled pumps and pretend we were grown-up, 

Our life revolved around the market. Its hours-—the opening at 
dawn and the closing after midnight—were our hours. There was no 
“time for bed, children”; mother and father were in the market shoulder 
to shoulder engaged in the desperate struggle for existence. Nellie’s job 
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was to feed and clothe and wash five children and keep them out of the 
market. For this she got four dollars a week and the cot bed upstairs 
and the privilege of putting her suit-case under it. 

There was no “evening off’—never in the four years that she was 
with us. Sundays, once a month, my mother let her off to go home and 
see her mother. We all considered that this allowing Nellie to go away 
for a whole day was doing her a great favor. 

Yet she could laugh. Mother and father were always “in the 
market,” so we five and Nellie were alone together most of the time. 
She entered into our jokes and we entered into hers. She joined us in 
our conspiracies until we forgot not only that she was a nigger but that 
she was a grown-up. 

Nellie prided herself on being a “good girl.”” When a colored girl 
who had come from a farm as Nellie had come to do housework for 
white people in town was raped by the head of the family and had a 
baby, Nellie was loudest in accusations against her. Her particular negro 
words for bitch and bastard were more naked than any white ones. There 
was no pity in her. 

Yet Nellie liked men. There was the traveler from the meat- 
packers. Every time he came around he’d drop into the room back of the 
market to see Nellie. Sometimes he’d put his hand down the back of her 
neck inside her waist and tickle her. Nellie would giggle loudly. 

On Saturday nights, the night of the week, after she had put us 
to bed upstairs and locked the door on us so we couldn’t get out, she 
would take a stand in the market and watch the customers. More than 
once, when my mother was at a loss for pennies with which to make 
change, Nellie would suddenly produce from her pocket an envelope con- 
taining sometimes a hundred pennies and nickels which she had found, 
one by one, on the floors of the rooms and when sweeping up the market. 
She’d said nothing at the time but had quietly saved them all up for this 
moment on Saturday night in a market full of customers when she could 
suddenly hold out the money to my mother and say, passing it off as 


nothing, 
“Here’s some pennies and nickels I found on the floor when I was 


sweeping up.” 
My mother had the sense to “act up”; her expression of surprise and 
pleasure was perfect, and Nellie’s face would glow as people looked at her. 
On these Saturday nights the foreign population came in to spend 
their money. Most of them traded at our place for we alone kept black 
bread and the spiced bologna that they loved. My mother had learned 
ee 
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to speak Polish to the Poles who numbered the greater part of the foreign 


population. Among them was one John. His last name was unpronounc- 
able so he was known as John the Polak. On Saturday nights he would 
come over to the corner where Nellie was standing and speak to her in 
his broken English. He was about thirty-five, tall, and his face was even 
darker than Nellies’s. When he talked you saw a lot of broken yellow 
teeth. He did not seem to understand that Nellie was a nigger as we 
used to tell him when we were mad at Nellie and wanted to get even with 
her. She hated more than anything else in the world to be called a nigger; 
at best she would admit sometimes that she was colored. But John didn’t 
seem to understand that she was different, as the white people were always 
looking at her with that understanding in their eyes—even when they 
were praising her for her honesty in the matter of the pennies and nickels. 
John the Polak persisted in talking to her as one lonely human being 
talks to another. 

We kids went to the movies as often as we could lay our hands on 
the necessary dime, but I can’t remember that Nellie ever went. Prob- 
ably she asked my mother but my mother would never let her off so she 
and John the Polak were never alone. He would come to the room back 
of the market and talk to her clumsily while we kids looked on and made 
fun of them both. Nigger Nigger!! Nigger loves a Polak! Polak 
loves a Nigger! We kids thought we were being very funny and shrieked 
with laughter at our wit. Sometimes he was welcome in the back-room 
and sometimes he wasn’t. My mother was jealous of Nellie “wasting 
her time.” But if the Polak bought something in the market it wasn’t 
minded if he went to the back-room to talk with Nellie. It was ‘good 
business.” 

My mother and father prospered and bought some houses. The 
market was given up, so was the room back of the market and the two 
rooms upstairs. We went to live in one of the houses my parents bought 
—the others they rented. 

Nellie came with us. But in the new house she was still alotted 
only a cot and a corner. My mother wasn’t especially hard—it was the 
way most of the hired girls in the town were treated and particularly 
the colored ones. 

The new house wasn’t to be ours alone. The front room was rented 
to John the Polak, but there was no fear now that Nellie would waste 
time on him with my mother always around. Nellie’s life was a round 
of work from dawn to midnight, only with more to do than during the 


market days. There had been time for laughter and stopping to whisper 
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and conspire when my mother was out to the market behind a counter, 
but none now with my mother watching all our movements like a hawk. 
All of us felt the new vigilance, and no less than Nellie we grew sullen. 


Then my mother went to the hospital for an operation; we kids under- 
stood obscurely. With her out of the way, Nellie suddenly rebelled. 
Strange that there should be any spirit left in her after four years of us. 
But there was. You could see its sick struggling in her yellow face, 
around her lips, when she set herself against us sometimes. 

Work slackened. My father had to go away. The “moral fibre” 
of the house relaxed. We all relaxed and had time once more for laughter 
and jokes. Meals became irregular. We ate when we pleased, went to 
bed when we pleased. We knew it wouldn’t last long and no less than 
Nellie we were making the most of it while it lasted. 

John the Polak shared in our fun. Nellie and he were the ring 
leaders. The door to his room was left open and he was more a guest 
than a tenant. With Nellie we went in and out. Nellie sewed the but- 
tons on his clothes. They kissed each other and we laughed and danced. 
Nigger Nigger!! Nigger loves a Polak! Polak loves a Nigger! 

One night my father came home unexpectedly and found John the 
Polak sitting in the kitchen with Nellie on his lap. Nellie had brought 
up some of the wine from the cellar and we were all a little drunk. 

My father told John the Polak to go to his room. He told Nellie 
to “get out.” It was winter and Nellie didn’t have any money so she 
went with John the Polak to his room and so the door was shut again. 

She stayed in his room all night. 

The next morning they went away. I never saw Nellie any more, but 
on Saturday nights sometimes I saw her brothers on Main street eating 
pop-corn out of a five cent bag. I grew up to the accompaniment of 
Saturday nights on Main street, barber shops, drug-stores, clothing “em- 
poriums,” grocery stores, lasciviously full, and in the middle of a block 
catching the eye suddenly of a Nigger god, confusion in a fifteen year old 
breast and desire looking quickly away again. 
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A GROUP OF VERSE 
Charles Rezntkoff 


1 


The house is warm in winter, cool in summer — 
But the cloth of the awning ripples and flutters, 
The leaves of the shade-tree are uneasy, 
The twigs of the bushes keep nodding. 


Z 


The twigs of our neighbor’s bush are so thin, 
I can hardly see the black lines; 
The green leaves seem to float in the air. 


3 


I thought for a moment, The bush in the backyard has 
blossomed : 
It was only some of the old leaves covered with snow. 


4 


A black horse and a white horse, pulling a truck this 
winter day, 

As the smoke of their nostrils reaches to the ground, 

Seem fabulous. 


5 


The days are long again, the skies are blue; 

The hedges are green again, the trees are green; 

Only the twigs of the elms are dark. 

At night the wind is cold again; 

But by day the snow of your absence is melting: 

Soon May will be here and you the queen of the May. 
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IN-BETWEEN LADIES 
Robert McAlmon 


Sven felt oppressed. As he came into the restaurant he felt gaily 
nonchalant, but encountering Grovere altered that. It wasn’t that he 
was confused. He understood Grovere too well. People aren’t com- 
plicated—enough. Grovere had for himself a difficult nature, but he 
did endeavor not to throw off on others: still there he sat, having life; 
life, something he had in common with the fishes and insects. It was 
about everywhere, so damn commonly, and contemplation is easier to talk 
about than practice constantly. Yes, things can be simple. Sven felt 
himself simple. Walking down the Boulevard Montparnasse he had felt 
good about being, and hadn’t thought more about it. 


Having come out of the hospital but a month before, to be alive 
meant—that he was alive, and it’s a being condition. He had liked the 
feeling. Driving over the Grand Cornish from Monte Carlo to Cannes 
with a damn fool who will have tormented moods has its chances, but 
Miles had been another person, not Sven. He was one more of people 
and their moods and problems, generally fanciful. In the hospital Sven 
had been delirious, but things get that way for impressionable people when 
they aren’t sick. He had sense enough now not to remember past 
deliriums. 

The orchestra played a waltz, deep-swingingly luscious; the Mon- 
trachet was refreshing. Sven felt France a most gracious country. The 
woman across the way isn’t bad. She had trim ankles and a manner. 
Nevertheless Sven couldn’t feel free in Grovere’s presence. Grovere’s 
eyes had a painful way of dissecting the person he looked at: a glare of too 
many passions died from fright within their depths. The thing they call 
the New England or some kind of ‘conscience’ has a vicious way of retain- 
ing its carrion long after a decent burial had been indicated as a necessity. 
Mercifully though Grovere didn’t talk with that scolding high-mindedness 
that many frustrated people believe conceals their real selves. 

“Marvelous, simply marvelous, the way the French utilize stallions,” 
Grovere said. He said things so emphatically he must mean them although 
he did strive for the right tone of a worldly man who knows that life is 
best for the pursuit of pleasure. “There seems an idea elsewhere that 
they are dangerous, but the French manage them.” 

Talk again! “Yes, aren’t horses marvelous?” Sven answered, think- 
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ing he might get the vaunted quality, balance, sooner if serious people like 
Grovere did not bore and oppress him so. “We must have brandy with 
our coffee. Horses are beautiful, but what can one do about them? We 
can’t be riding horseback all the time, though the Italian officers think 
highly of their steeds.” 

Grovere smiled with his grimmest intention to be jovially gay. Soph- 
istication is a silly word: aristocracy too; a servant’s idea of a grand world. 
There was this amount of freedom to be had, Sven reflected, one need not 
envy the lots of other people, understanding them all too well, “I have 
to meet somebody across the river,” Sven said, feeling fidgety, and thinking 
of Lydia. She wrote awful tosh in her notes about spending dreary hours 
waiting for word from him. He knew. She kept her days full, in cities, 
as did he. She was as happy an animal in the country or by the sea as was 
he. She was at the phone at once, in cities, if it looked like two unengaged 
hours ahead, and now she was going in for black boys since that Persian 
gentleman had departed for his homeland. It was all right though if 
they pleased her. He’d meet her. She rattled on well if her machinery 
did need lubrication, but she need’nt fancy he fell for her letter. They 
understood each other, and would be loyal, in their ways, to a short period 
several years back. They didn’t have to make efforts with each other. 
“Sven darling, one can always depend on you. You're the only one who 
really understands me. I do want to see you. I’m longing too, but you 
understand. I feel I must see what Rome has become since 1921. I can 
tolerate Paris only till Saturday.” 

Yes, Lydia darling. Why did Eustace write her such silly ass let- 
ters? He might know she showed his letters to other lovers when she 
felt confiding over champagne, and her sense of the gaga-ness of existence 
was uppermost.- Eustace’s letter was literature and rot. He was senti- 
mental, and aware of himself, too. Right now he was writing another 
end-of-things novel, and what would his heroine be up to this time? 
“Waiting for you to make another moment precious, Lydia darling. 
Longing to have you sitting across the table just as delight and comfort.” 

Sven felt the aged impatience: Life must have more design and purpose 
than any of them let it have. Anyway, he and Lydia didn’t wail together. 
That was a good thing about her. Hell, he was always having these flash 
moments of purposefulness. He felt cranky. ‘That was a depressing 
woman you introduced me to at the Deux Maggots yesterday,” he told 
Grovere. 

“You silly boy,” Grovere was gay. “If you come to the table and 
seem spontaneously accessible what can you expect? She wasn’t one to 
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see how cool you are beneath your boyish, wistful quality. You were 
spreading charm. Blame yourself. It’s to find experience that women 
of her kind come to Paris. You looked so debonair and interested, what 
could the poor frump think?” 


“She drove me balmy: talked about the negation of life. She was 
dismal saying that we’re too clever in this generation, and intelligence too 
common, and we disperse our energies. I had to leave when she became 
sympathetic about my having to earn a living. What would one do with 
leisure among people such as she? I felt too rottenly nervous to help her 
if I had been a kind young man, but I did present a young Italian to her. 
She can have him and reasons for emotional scenes. He won't give a 
damn.” 

“You look healthy,” Grovere advised severely. “How could sne 
know you feel nervously wrecked? You ought to go to bed for a few 
nights. You’re a wild man, tearing about before you’re two weeks out 
of the hospital.” 

“I’m not a nervous wreck with some people. I can’t stand my room. 
Cities drive me crazy, and I can’t be alone. Maybe I'll go to the seaside, 
or to Italy,” Sven answered. Yes, Italy. How would it be in some 
small hill town? But he hated the fascisti regime. Probably Mussolini 
was who Italy needed but that didn’t help an individual’s life. And he 
didn’t want to be hounded by the past, tourists, or English Colonials. 
Their voices killed him. And little towns turned lonely, dismal and dirty 
‘on one as night fell. But Bennozzo Gozzoli; a hound pursuing a stag; 
negroid faces; lithe muscular tightness of modeled knee-caps and _ legs. 
Italian hills conventionalized into glistening terraced mounts. Mist and 
silver and olive trees; blue sparkling Mediterranean sea and sky. He 
wished the orchestra would quit playing oozy waltzes, or Puccini, about 
the same rate of loose voluptuousness. ‘Blue as the blue in your eye.’ 
And faces that cut into one’s visual memory of primitive paintings. No, 
he was feeling too impressionable for Italy to soothe him now. 

“It’s strange how Italy depresses me. I don’t find the Italians less 
sympathetic than most people, as individuals,” Sven mused. 

“You should rest,” Grovere was maddeningly complacent. 

He doesn’t understand how any other person can feel, Sven thought, 
and said, “I have to go.” He was away from Grovere. Depression 
dropped from him. The thought of Italy pleased rather than depressed 
him. It was Grovere who depressed him, physically and psychically, but 
no matter. Paris was in the Springtime and his heart beat high as he 
walked across the Louvre Bridge. Paris was casual; she made few de- 
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mands. He felt light and ethereal, thinking of the nurse at the American 
hospital. She was a reposeful sort; the kind he should cultivate. elm 
seeing too many people,” he told himself, and decided he’d make himself 
paint some pictures even if they did turn out unsatisfactorily. 

Lydia was on time when Sven arrived at the Boeuf sur le Toit. 
“Sven darling, I’m so glad to have found you. Why didn’t you write 
me? I do want to talk.” At once the springs began to unwind. “I’ve 
been so busy this morning, but strangely too, remembering so many 
things. You and I talk to each other as we do to no one else, I’m sure. 
Sven darling, it is good to see you again. Kiss me.” 

Sven kissed her, feeling a bubble of droll mirth at her timed utter- 
ances. ‘‘Who have you been seeing?” 

“Ernest Homer, last, just an hour ago. It was amusing. Poor 
Homer. He was charming. He came to the studio door looking sleepy. 
His studio is three times removed from the street. He says he has no 
consciousness of time. It would be perfect for a person who likes drugs 
and can’t stand people. He believes himself Chinese-souled.” 

“Ernest doesn’t care for drugs, and he can’t stand people.” 

“Dear Ernest. He became tender as he sat beside me, and quoted 
poetry, while I was thinking, ‘with Ernest? Well yes, and why not, 
if it comes to that?’ But it meant nothing to me.” 

“He must emulate Casanova, and the troubadours. How would 
poetry continue without the great-lover legend?” 

“Sven, angel,’ Lydia’s dry voice was stifled lushly. “I don’t know 
how I would have gotten through the last year without you to write to. 
We do understand how awful things can be, don’t we?” 

Sven was uncomfortable and couldn’t play up to Lydia. “I thought 
we'd learned enough to refuse to understand awfulness.” 

“I’m glad that Ernest is, just is,” Lydia wailed. ‘There aren’t 
many one can say that for, I can tell you.”” Her voice had rue and driven 
desperation, but behind the wail was something more. She was a brittle, 
wound-up statuette of jade and silver and ebony. She was a crashing 
bore. She hadn’t more than twenty sentences out of which to make 
conversation. She was only human in weak moments, when asked to 
judge something which synthetic information hadn’t let her know how to 
appraise. “I hate mirrors before me when I’m eating,” she said. “It’s 
too awful to feel that one’s most attractive years are over. I remember 
that devastating season in Monte Carlo when I was so sure of myself; 
that utterly weird but brilliant time. Every time I entered the gaming 
room I felt myself a magnet that would give off sparks if anyone touched 
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me. It was a fabulously successful demi-mondaine feeling. I wonder if 
I shall ever feel that way again.” 

“With drink,” Sven was quickly sure. “I’m still ready to get off 
with anybody, in theory, when I’m lit up. It’s not for them; for me. 
Narcissism.” 

“You blessed darling. Don’t talk as though you were old yet.” 

“But older, and not readily pleased.” 

“T love the line of your head, Sven. Sometimes yuu are beautiful. 
You understand how one can look, and suddenly that feeling of seeing 
someone absolutely beautiful comes over one, and one wants him. I’m 
furious if I can’t get him, and helpless.. It’s strange with one I’ve known 
so long as you. It’s discovering a new miracle in the world. Sven darl- 
ing, how did we ever, not quarrel, but feel furious at each other?” 

“Because both of our eyes wander and neither of us are faithful,” 
Sven joked. 

Nan Adams and Luella Parsons came into the place. Nan peered 
near-sightedly out of her strawberry mottled and child-whimsical face. 
Her tall, slight, figure appeared breakable on her slender legs. “It’s been 
dreadful the last few days,”’ she said, helplessly bewildered. ‘Do you 
think we are going to have a thunder storm. I woke up last night and 
thought I was going to faint in bed. I was sure there was going to be 
a thunder storm. They terrify me. My heart beats so weakly too.” 
She blinked as her head wabbled on a slight neck. She groped in naive 
wonder at being alive. 

‘We must go somewhere to dance later,” Lydia said. 

“Oh yes, I feel like anything but going home early these nights, if 
one ever does any more,” Nan agreed. “I get so terrified in my room, 
and the hotel people aren’t nice. There is no one to call if I feel ill. 
It was too dreadful last night at the Noctambule. The most repulsive 
fat man came to sit at the table next ours. I thought, well that really is 
too much, and left. I so much didn’t want a dull last night too.” 

“Nan darling, why don’t you come to my hotel?” Lydia said, but 
she, Sven and Nan knew that Lydia was never in, and that Nan could 
hardly summon energy to pack and move. Two young men came in from 
the taxi to join Luella and Nan, and Sven saw at once that Lydia would 
feel ‘that way’ about Luella’s companion. He was young, had pretty ears, 
a fine skin, boyishness, a smile, a lost wistful air which always meant 
‘charm’ to Lydia. Lydia danced with him as Doucet played. 

“What should Lydia do?” Nan asked. “She’s so restless and her 


affairs are meaningless to her. She could kill herself, but she doesn’t want 
te 
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to do that. Do you suppose this age is worse than other ages, or do 
people always think their own age awful?” 

The waiter told Nan there were no oranges. She stamped her foot 
and wept helpless tears as she caught her breath. “I did so want an 
orange.” 

“Nan dear, you’re being hysterical,” Luella said, so British with 
calm sense. Sven did not like her. Nan and Lydia weren’t heavy human 
flesh as she was. They were ideas, and rather comic. 

“We're all children,” Nan told Sven. ‘What will become of Lydia?’ 

“She'll manage to be wherever she emotionally wants to be; and later 
she’ll be a patron of the arts to keep people around her. Like her mother.” 
Sven said. 

“I love you for that,” Nan said childishly. “It’s nice to hear some- 
body speak who can crystallize thought.” 

“Rather than paralyze it,’ Luella spoke, grimly watching Lydia with 
her young man. 

“We must go elsewhere to dance,” Lydia said, back at the table. 

“But Howard is taking me to the hotel,” Luella explained, sweetly 
patient. “I go to London tomorrow and can’t be out late.” Her eyes 
met Lydia’s in combat. Lydia was angry within herself, and suggested 
by a look to Sven how really vulgarly Luella handled situations. 

“But darling,” Lydia urged, sweetly too, “We'll drop you at your 
hotel if you won’t come dancing. Can’t London wait? We could have 
a quiet cigarette in your room before we went on. Do come. You under- 


stand how one feels.” 

“TI do understand,” Luella said, making Lydia angrier. Lydia wanted 
her way and intended to have it. Soon Luella said she must go and 
Howard had taken too many cocktails to suggest accompanying her. He 
laughed a silly giggle. Luella left, frigidly. Lydia’s metallic quality 
was mesmerizing Howard, if she kept him sober. 

“That young man is droll,” Nan said when Lydia was dancing 
again. ‘He goes completely under when drunk, Luella adores him, but 
he doesn’t care. Poor Lydia. She’s off again. She can be attracted by 
the most awful men, and he’s just a weak pretty boy. I am glad I have 
had what I wanted and have given up hunting.” 

The waiter told Nan there was no chartreuse. Nan made a helpless 
gesture and was tearful. “I did want chartruese. This is going to be 
another dreadful night.” 

They went to the Palermo where Howard wandered to the bar. 
Sven went to collect him for Lydia, chuckling at the way these girls liked 
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taking each other’s men. That gave more kick to their romances. At 
the bar Howard stood drinking with two pou/les, but he wasn’t talking 
to them. He was muttering, “These damn frogs. Take every cent a 
guy’s got.” One poule, who Sven knew, indicated that Howard was fou. 

“Come to the table and drink with us. These girls will slip bills over 
on you if you don’t watch them. You're new to Paris, aren’t you?” ’ 

“T’ve been here two weeks and spent five-hundred dollars. I sold my 
ticket to the states too,” Howard brooded. “That English woman I was 
with was paying for my drinks, but she’s gone. I don’t savee her. Who 
is she?” 

“All of the girls were snappy youngsters before and during the war, 
but they don’t get petted as they once did. I'll buy you drinks. Are 
you just here for the summer?” 

“Hell, I thought I was going to be a writer, but I don’t know what 
to write about. I thought I was a genius in college, but the old man 
wants me to go to work in his business,” Howard said, going to the table. 

“You gave him too much to drink,” Sven told Lydia. “He’s broke. 
He'll go with you, if you take him. I’m going back to the bar.” 

“No, stay with me, Sven darling. He’s going to sleep on the table. 
I will go home. This place is too awful. I have had enough of taking 
care of people when they are drunk. One gets so angry, but that kind 
doesn’t suffer, or even know what one is feeling. You understand. His 
type does appeal to me. I’m sorry he came along.” 

Nan soon left with her companion, waiting, “I do hope there won't 
be a thunder storm. And that champagne is awful. I shall be sick. But 
Lydia darling, do call me up tomorrow. What about lunch? You too, 
Sven. Do call me up. Paris is being too awful.” 

“Let’s go elsewhere, Sven,” Lydia said. “Maybe we shouldn’t leave 
that boy but he has picked up some French girl. If you find out where 
he lives you might ask him to my place for cocktails tomorrow.” 

“Nan knows where he stays. You can send him a blue tomorrow. 
He'll be about surely. He’s on the town until money arrives for him 
from America.” 

“You are an angel, Sven. So sympathetic. It’s too ridiculous, my 
feeling about that kind of boy. I remember my first lech, when I wasn’t 
twelve, mind you. There was a young man I fairly worshiped. I used 
to be furious at mother for not understanding how he needed drink. It 
seemed she didn’t appreciate how sensitive he was.” 

“Yes, there is always sensibility.” 

“TTow well I remember when he asked me why I always ran away 
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from him. He couldn’t know how cruel that remark was. In the country 
I went to his room mornings. It upset me the first time when I saw he 
wasn’t so beautiful as I had thought. I think he used make-up. I leaned 
over and kissed him, and he mumbled, ‘You Lydia, so good of you to 
come and say good morning.’ I saved pin money for a month to buy 
him a gold cigarette case when mother wasn’t watching. I did adore 


him.” 


“Love has its draw-backs,” Sven chuckled. 

“My governess knew what I was feeling. When I was fourteen 
there was a boy who wrote me letters and she found one and raised the 
devil. ‘Remember Lydia, young ladies do not receive letters like this 
from young men. It is vulgar.’ I hated that woman. As if I did then 
ar was born to care what is done.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“But things get better every year. I stand less of any one person. 
There can be so many. But Sven, I will go on. Don’t come. I feel 
ghastly. How about tomorrow? And don’t go away soon. I need you. 
Should we have dinner or perhaps lunch, or maybe we might meet after 
dinner?” Lydia was putting her wrap on. He voice was level, leaving 
the question of an appointment between them unforced. ‘‘You will see if 
that boy can come to my place tomorrow. I must see him again. Darl- 
ing, you do understand. Do call me up, or I may give you a ring towards 
noon.” She walked briskly across the floor, tall, lithe, with a self- 
assertive swinging poise. Sven danced with a French girl and went to 
the bar. Howard stood there looking dazed. 

“Do you feel ill?” Sven asked. 

“Yes, I’ll make myself sick, I feel hellish. Dad might have let me 
study in France for a year but he’ll raise a racket when he knows how 
much money I’ve spent. Mother might send me money if I wrote her 
I was doing Italy and Greece.” 

“Do that then. You’d be confused in Paris, I take it. I’m going 
home. Do you want me to drop you at your hotel.” 

“That’s it. I haven’t taxi fare. Do you mind waiting?” 

“No, go ahead and be sick.” 

“Sure, tell her I’ll be at her place tomorrow,” Howard said later 
to Sven. “I might as well get free drinks. She’s the heroine of that book, 
is she? I might as well belong to her past. I’m getting one of my own 
quick these days. If the old man doesn’t send me money I’m apt to be 


one of those gigolo boys, if I can stand the racket. Hell, I don’t know 
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what I want any more. I used to think I was a serious man with am- 
bitions.” 

“Do you mind?” Sven asked. 

“They want me to marry, and suggest girls. I don’t want to marry, 
certainly not the girls they pick. They want me to go into dad’s business. 
I don’t want that. I say, let’s go somewhere else. I can’t go to bed. 
I don’t want to be alone.”’ 

“All right, let’s go to the negro place around the corner. I don’t 
want to be alone or go to bed either.” 

“Come to my hotel when we go home then.” 

“No. Your laugh is funny. It gives me the willies,” Sven said. 
“T think I'll stay up all night.” 

“You have to sleep sometime.” 

“To hell with the negro place. Come to my hotel. I'll have drinks 
sent up. There’s a jazz band crew staying near my room. They’ll drink 
with us. My hotel’s loose as hell, full of American rounders. It doesn’t 
matter much what rooms we wander into. Everybody there is liberal 
and believes in a full life.” 

“Hell, this town is as crazy as New York, even if the liquor isn’t 
rot-gut.” 


“Americans, you know. We go crazy in America and come here 
to stay crazier where it’s less trying on the pocketbook. I’m going South 
tomorrow night myself. If you’re wise you'll miss the summer season 
here. Once you get started on night life it’s hellish hard to stop.” 
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THE JOURNEY 
SNAKE RIVER COUNTRY 
Yvor Winters 


I now remembered slowly how I came, 

I, sometime living, sometime with a name, 
Creeping by iron ways across the bare 

Wastes of Wyoming, turning in despair, 
Changing and turning, till the fall of night, 

Then throbbing motionless with iron might. 
Four days and nights! Small stations by the way, 


Sunk far past midnight. Nothing one can say 
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Names the compassion they stir in the heart. 


Obscure men shift and cry, and we depart. 


And I remembered with the early sun 

That foul-mouthed barber back in Pendleton, 
The sprawling streets, the icy station bench, 
Rodeo pennants, the latrinal stench. 

These towns are cold by day, the flesh of vice 
Raw and decisive, and the will precise; 

At night the turbulence of drink and mud, 
Blue glare of gas, the dances dripping blood, 
Fists thudding murder in the shadowy air, 
Exhausted whores, sunk to a changeless stare. 
Alive in empty fact alone, extreme, 

They make each fact a mortuary dream. 


Once when the train paused in an empty place, 

I met the unmoved landscape face to face; 

Smoothing abysses that no stream could slake, 
Deep in its black gulch crept the heavy Snake, 
The sound diffused and so intently firm 

It seemed the silence, having change nor term. 
Beyond the river, tree nor grass, but stone 

And rolling hills; the river moved alone. 

And when we started, charged with mass, and slow, 
We hung against it in an awful flow. 


Thus I proceeded until early night, 

And, when I read the station’s name aright, 
Descended—at the bidding of a word! 

I slept the night out where the thought occurred, 
Then rose to view the dwelling where I lay. 
Outside, the bare land, stretching far away; 

The frame house, new, fortuitous, and bright, 
Pointing the presence of the morning light; 

A train’s far screaming, clean as shining steel 
Planing the distance for the gliding heel. 
Through shrinking frost, autumnal grass uncurled, 
In naked sunlight, on a naked world. 
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SOCCOGEE COUNTRY 
Achilles Holt 


I 


Artemise sat on the top rail of the pen, her back toward the sunset. 
In one hand she held a rope, wrapped twice around a post, that restrained 
a fat male-calf from his mother. With the other hand she flicked the 
rope-end at Baylous who was milking, squatting on one knee. 

“Unh unh, quit that, gal!’ he said. 


“Unh unh, Artemise,” said Feddo, who was drawing the liquid from 
the swollen teats of a second cow. ‘Go let that other calf in here to 
suck some so’s I can milk.” 

“I ain’t doin’ nothin’, Pappa,” said Artemise. )She slipped from 
the fence and lightly grabbed at Baylous’ shirt. 

“That’s sho a bad gal,” said Baylous to Artemise. 

“IT reckon you ought to know,” snikkered Feddo. “You goin’ out 
again tonight, Baylous?” 

“I’m he’h to tell you. ’Filiation with my gal.” 

“You got one about ev’y night now.” Feddo pushed the calf’s greedy 
mouth from one teat to another. 

“Tawd God! I’d saddle my horse and go see that gal any night.” 

“She treat you right, Baylous?” 

“Jeez. She done bought me a pair of pants an’ some gallouses 
yestdiddy.” 

‘“Whut is gallouses?” asked Artemise. 

“They ain’t for little gals to know about. Saw, cow. Saw, I said. 
Cain’t you saw?” 

“Whut is gallouses, Pappa?” 

“Shet yo’ mouth, Artemise. Pull that calf off now.” 

The fig trees at one end of the cow-pen caught the sunset light, 
which was lost in them, hidden in their leaves. The out-houses nearby 
were massed in darkness; but further on the fruit trees scattered over 
new-plowed acres, and beyond them the horizon-circle of pines, received 
the fine-colored glow. The air carried smoke-scent from Feddo’s kitchen, 
where Viola was cooking supper—burning pine and a hint of grease. 
Away in the distance, up the road, dust trailed behind a disappearing 
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Baylous began to sing softly: 

“Ashes to ashes 
And dust to dust—”’ 

Artemise joined in. 

“Tt’'s a yellow-skin woman 
That a nigger cain’t trust.” 

“Oh Lawd, ohh Lawd!” she added experimentally. 

“Go let that calf in,” said Feddo. “I want to git done befo’ night.” 

The third calf butted his head against the wire gate, rammed his 
shoulder against the post as he dodged past the little girl, and, inside, 
twitched his tail into the air. For a while there was silence except for 
the slick sounds of sucking, the restless movements of the cows, and the 
lazy whine of milk against tin. A curious chicken edged close to the 
pen and squawked nervously, and through the shredded weeds the wind 
made a curious movement. 

“Old chicken,” said Artemise. 

A gate clicked and along the weeded path a white woman walked 
toward them. 

“Ain’t you done milking yet?” 

“Just strip old Brindy,” said Feddo. 

“You better hurry up and get those cows to pasture, Artemise. It'll 
be dark, girl.” 

In the distant pines a single locust repeated again and again a shrill 
variation. 

“Miss Susie,” said Baylous. 

“What?” 

“Could you let me have a dollar this evenin’?” 

“T thought I let you have a dollar last night,” the old woman said 
irritably, 

On the steps of Feddo’s house Viola sat waiting. The supper was 
cooked and cooling, and she sat resting, her elbows propped upon her knees. 

The stifling affluence of spring evening seemed to flood from the 
crowding darkness and gather in the mulberry tree, rich with young 
leaves; gently she touched her breasts against her arms. 

She heard singing—Ida Powell’s girl, away toward Soccogee Branch, 
driving cows. Artemise, a corner of a field away, raised her voice in song 
too, shrill and rival. Viola felt pride in her light-brown daughter, 
namesake of a white lady, who, during the war, dispensed ta colored 
troops. 

Baylous passed, riding a white mare. 
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“Good evenin’, Mister Baylous. 
“Good evenin’.” 

“Goin’ to see Reesa tonight?” 

“Sho” i." 

“You better be gittin down that road.” 
“Good evenin’.” 

“Where ’bouts is Feddo?” 
“He's comin’.” 

“Good evenin’, Mister Baylous.” 

Rhythmically, steadily, Feddo moved along the fence, a sack of corn 


over his shoulder. Waiting, compliant, she watched him come. 


II 

Susannah sat on the long porch, her hands folded, regarding the 
stretch before her—road, field, cabin, meadow, dipping and rolling to 
the final circle of small trees beyond—converging in twilight and denser 
darkness, but emerging in her memory, a strong light. ‘The stringing of 
crickets and the fresh new clank of faraway cowbells were drawn into 
a chorus by the clear solo of a whippoorwill whistling its notes into the 
night. 

She did not stir. Dully the air around her bore the scent of wisteria. 

There was a noise. The old woman was almost frightened for 
she had not heard the sounds of approach along the road; it was too dark 
to see. Artemise came skipping quietly beside the fence, hurrying, for she 
was afraid of the darkness. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Susie,” she called in a quick muffled voice, 
trying to renew her courage. 

“Good evenin’.” The footsteps broke into a run. 

Susannah listened until they were spent. 

In the east, heralded by a steady luminance, the moon edged through 
distant brush until Susannah saw it, a clouded red, behind three pine trees. 
She drew her mind from discerning the negro house in the darkness, and 
saw one pine slanted toward the other two, shielding the big moon in their 
lowest branches. 

The scent of wisteria was alive; it moved to her and away, though 
the air was still: spring moving past her, busy and confident in the night. 
The fitful whippoorwill, nesting already in woven underbrush—reeds 
and green briars—near Soccogee Branch, only accentuated the silence, 
the eager silence. Susannah was lonely. 

After a long while she arose and went to her room, hearing the 
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scrape of the screen door behind her, its fragile slam, conscious that this 
sound was her only goodnight. She lay upon her bed and slept, restless. 

Far in the night, with a short fitful toss, she awoke. Unsteadily 
she raised herself, half propped upon the pillow. Her mind cleared 
instantly with the belief that someone was in the room, but her thin 
body felt heavy and still asleep. There was a strange tenseness in the 
air, a pervading quiet. The half-light from the moon stretched into a 
darkness, itself semi-lighted, that filled part of the room. Susannah 
strained all her consciousness toward the shadows, trying to find in them 
a movement, a figure. Her body was rigid now, awakened and alert. 
There was no sound except the short low whine of wind coming through 
the window screen. 

Peering, Susannah saw that the hall curtains were blowing in the 
darkness, curving with short movements in the air, making impatient cur- 
rents of clcth around the doorway, now and then reaching far into the 
room like giant bird’s wings. The old woman relaxed her body; her 
face was immobile, drawn with wrinkles, a mask that could not tighten 
or lessen its fixity. Moonlight, like the pale honey of forest bees, lay 
upon the bed. Susannah was sickened. 

The night outside was cold and minutely still, not a part of the 
vitality within the room. Susannah eased back into her place, which 
was cold now from want of her body. The coarse sheet felt rough and 
grainy under her, and the pillow was an impediment; her restlessness 
returned. She wondered if she had a sickness; she was weary, and the 
base of her head ached. Throughout her chest she felt her heart beating, 
receiving and distributing blood with a full, thick-flowing measure. Her 
mind was quieter, for there was no one in the room, she knew. 

The clock in the next room had stopped, she thought; from the room 
came only silence, pressing upon her ears in a rising and falling rhythm. 
But after a time in a flood the sounds of ticking penetrated to her con- 
sciousness, coming through the doorway near the bed, in sequences of twos, 
like mallets tapping upon light wood. The curtains at the opposite door- 
way still trembled and reached about. She thought of whispering a word, 
but she dreaded the sound of her voice. With the repetition of the clock 
she would sleep. 

She thought of those in the graveyard; it would look attractive in 
the moonlight, cedar trees, musselshells, althea in bud. Baylous should 
be sent to weed the place. The clock ticked, sometimes heard, sometimes 
forgotten. Susannah saw that the converging lines of the window-frames 
were shadowed by the moonlight upon her knee. The rich numbness of 
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her mind gave way. Soon she was sleeping. 

When she awoke again it was almost day. The spent moonlight, 
paler now, almost gray, made an oblong block through the window, high 
upon the wall. The dark curtains hung still and heavy upon their rods. 
Susannah sat up in the bed, astonished that she had slept. She was very 
weary; her legs felt too flat along the mattress. 

The air in the room was cooler and lighter. Susannah leaned 
toward the window and saw the east was gray and luminescent, like 
metal. It was daylight. Sparrows flitted quietly in the tall chinaberry 
trees. One cried angrily when Blucher the cat passed carrying a rabbit 
in his mouth. The night still clung about the trees, the grass and bushes, 
as if they had not yet received their freshness. A chicken wandered about 
hunting for the yard, making the tall weeds waver at the top. It was 
growing lighter. 


III 

Susannah pulled her thin body from the bed, knowing that she was 
old. She found her clothes, dressed, listening to the shrill calls of a 
mocking-bird. Then she went to the kitchen, through the long old rooms, 
builded and rebuilded many times, where the dawn hung like mist. 

The place seemed deserted, unused for a long time. There was a 
delicate odor of grease burned until it was a black stain upon the stove, 
and from the water-buckets on a shelf came the flavor of old tin. Susannah 
propped open a window with a piece of stove-wood. Then she hunted in 
the woodbox for kindling. 

When a fire was made and the coffee on, she took her faded bonnet 
and went outside, into the hazy sunlight. The lower edge of the sun 
had just cleared the crowding horizon-line of lean trees. Susannah saw 
a long-legged stripling chicken stretching his neck toward the screen door 
of the storeroom, suspecting corn. She seized a broom, worn short and 
pressed into a tuft at one end. 

“Shoo!” she cried, and hit the wall a good blow with the broom. 
“Consarned nuisance.” 

The chicken heaved over the porch railing and disappeared under 
the house, his leg joints bending awkwardly. Susannah poured a dipper 
of water upon the porch where the chicken had been, and swept the 
floor clean. 

She found a pail on the back steps and took it in her hand; she 
would gather young radishes and mustard greens. The rays of the sun 
were becoming warmer, and Susannah fancied she could feel warmth from 
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the evaporating dew. Viola’s strawberries should soon be ripe. She would 
ask when Artemise came about the cows. 

She walked down the steps and took the path to the garden, through 
thick wet weeds, bending profusely. 


O 


PRAYER FOR A PRAYER 
Harold Rosenberg 


Miserere mei, Deus, that when 
from the unbequeathed instant 
There springs what light incessant disguises 
There may come then also words 
to monumentalise its passion 


For there can be a prayer 
For that which grew not but made to grow that is 
the core and what the core has never but contained 
the Name will not deny 

only it may be 
a less rememberance of part to part 
as is the heart of an apple 

Split 


O Lord set then in motion the ludicrous corpuscles of the brain 
Let the Quality hammer out 
a manoeuvre 
to be copied when the dreadful departure 
has left of victory nothing 
but the feet to march 


For it must be remembered 

For unless it be remembered what was hardly known 
What will the unremembered fountain leave 

but the disestablished pebbles which 

have taken the splash and shone 

nothing nothing back 


O but will it be you who speak? why is 
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everything nothing but that you 
may speak? why may 
only silence hear you? why 
will you have only death for coin? who 
will dare to trade with you? 

thou You everlasting 


II 
Of three heros it is told that 
they ascended the mountain 
There it was stormy 
The night was wild 
They groped 
in tons of rain 
Later they returned 
One was silent In his hands he held words 
thundering in stone 
Another 
(he had died) danced 
his body filled with virtue like a cup 
The third an idiot dripped spit on his chin 
but he embraced a flogged mule and 
screamed 
This you did with them because they demanded a prayer 
who will dare 


to trade with You 


III 
Miserere mei, Deus, that out from the unbequeathed 
mountainous instant 
May swell no pregnancy 
That cannot come to birth, may shoot 
No spar of ice that cannot melt by the moon 
No gifts unspendable be given, no wine 
Too pure to spill 


O You You 
In the incessant disguises let there be found 
One Mask 
That will not stop the breath 
Amen 
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EDGE OF THE NEST 
Eugene Armfield 


Carl squeezed again the hand hotly clasped in his. His left thigh 
felt cramped and uncomfortable from leaning on that side and the arm 
of the seat stuck into his ribs. For a moment he fancied he could hear 
the creak of saddle-leather and feel its hardness against his thigh; and 
the sharp jab in his side became the bullet hole darkly staining Tom’s 
shirt. Carl tightened in his seat, and it was he instead of Tom Mix 
astride Tony, galloping triumphantly away from the sheriff and his posse. 
But the motes drifting sluggishly in the swathe of hard brilliance the 
hurtling image made through the heavy air cut through his attention 
and brought him back to the sweaty hotness, Vi’s hand held in his. 
He bent his head to whisper into her vaguely-dark hair. 

“Come on, honey, what do you say? I’ve been begging you all 
night. You know we wouldn’t do anything to hurt you.” 

Vi shook her head so that it bumped against his face. 

“Huh-uh, Carl, I’m scared. I told you already.” But she sounded 
a little less positive this time. 

“Aw, say, listen—’’ Someone climbed over his feet, to get out. 
Carl squirmed, settled back into his constricted position. Hard white 
dust rose in clouds, obliterating all but Tony’s head and mane as he 
slid on his haunches down a steep bank. Carl felt a hot dryness in his 
throat. The pursuers were close by, and white puffs came from their 
guns. The whirr and clatter the mechanical piano made, winding up 
again, might almost have been the sound of rifle fire. Down in front 
the small boys were stamping in excitement. 

Over the racket the piano projected its tinny plankety-plank, while 
inside it, behind the green and yellow glass set in the front, a hidden drum 
and cymbal kept up a rattling, intermittent accompaniment. It plugged 
steadily along: “In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, On the trail 
of—” slowed down, thumped, faltered, and then went on steadily—‘the 
lonesome pine. In the pale moon—” thump, stop, and on again. 

Unconsciously Carl followed the tune, beating time with his free 
foot, was annoyed when the thing hesitated. He became aware again of 
the discomfort on his left side, and returned to the attack. 

“Listen, Vi, you like me all right, don’t you?” A nod from the 
dark head. “And you like Judy, too, don’t you?” 
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“Sure, you know I do.” 

“Well, you know we both been around a lot and we wouldn’t ask 
you to do this if it wasn’t perfectly all right. We think a lot of you. 
You know that. Come on, just this once. What do you say?” 

This time she turned and looked him square in the face. 

“Carl, do you swear to me that it won’t do a girl any harm?” Her 
eyes searched his in the obscurity. 

“Sure, I swear. Come on.” 

Her breast rose sharply and the answer was hardly audible. He 
gave her hand a hard squeeze and reached for his cap. “Come on, let’s 
go right now.” 

As they climbed over the people sitting next to the aisle, Carl’s knees 
quivered slightly and he was clumsy getting out. Vi had already started 
down the aisle. Carl crossed to Judy’s seat on the other side and hur- 
riedly gave him a significant nudge. Judy rose and followed them. At 
the door Carl paused for a moment to look at the picture. Judy caught 
up with him. He whispered: 

“Ts she going to do it?” 

“Yeah, we're all set. D’you suppose anybody saw us leaving? My 
old man—” 

“Naw. Come on, boy, let’s get going.” 

Carl and Judy came into the blaring light of the entrance where 
Vi was waiting, pretending to be interested in one of the posters. She 
exchanged an extravagantly casual greeting with Judy and the three of 
them were dissolved in the darkness beyond where the colored light lay 
in lurid patches on the sidewalk. Lily Myers frowned knowingly after 
them, from the round hole in the box office. 

Down the dark street they walked a couple of blocks and into the 
dead white glare of an arc light. They crossed the street to the parked 
car. Carl had nothing to say, but Vi and Judy were talking about the 
last rehearsal of the senior play. V/i’s interest lagged and from time to 
time she looked quickly from Carl to Judy. Once she seemed to hesitate, 
but Judy’s hand under her arm pressed her on. There was complete 
silence as they reached the car. 

Carl fumbled in his pocket for the key, found it. It was cold in his 
sweaty hand. He tried to put it into the ignition lock but couldn’t seem 
to find the right place. Finally, after several blundering attempts, he 
heard the familiar click, and then the harsh grind of the starter. It made 
a frightful noise in the quiet night. He slipped the gear into reverse. 


Vi’s knee was in the way. 
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“Oh, ’scuse me, Vi’—then he remembered and let his hand be pressed 
by the gear hard against her. She squirmed and crossed her knees. 

“You shift those gears like a plumber,” Judy said as the car jerked 
forward. He slipped his arm round Vi . 

She shrugged the arm away. “No, wait till we get out of town. 
Somebody might see us.” 

The car sped on, slowed down as they crossed the intersection of 
Main Street, and on until they came to the railroad tracks where they 
had to stop to let a freight train pass. Carl was uneasy and restless as 
the heavy cars lumbered over the crossing with a rhythmic clack of the 
rails. 

“Say,” he shouted above the clatter, “what time do you suppose it’s 
getting. My old man’ll raise the devil if I come in late again. Maybe we 
ought—” 


“Aw, what difference does it make? ‘Tell him you were over at my 
house. We ain’t going to back out now.” 

“Oh, no.”’ Carl’s réply was hasty. “I was just wondering.” 

The train was past and its lights winked red and green down the 
tracks. Carl drove the car on. ‘They were in quieter parts of town— 
and the residence section was giving way to the shacks of Nigger Town. 

Far down the empty street Carl could see the splashes of light made 
by the overhanging lamps. It all looked deserted and unfriendly. On 
the wheel his hands felt sticky and dirty. His mouth was dry. He would 
have liked to stop and get a Coca-Cola, but he didn’t dare suggest it. 

“Hey, Judy, light me a cigarette, will you?” 

He saw the lower half of Judy’s face suddenly ruddy. The cupped 
hands held the match steadily. Carl’s fingers were cold when he took the 
lighted cigarette. 

As they rode on he became conscious of Vi’s hip jammed tightly 
against his. He leaned more toward her but the pleasant sensation that 
he expected from the contact was missing. It just felt uncomfortable. 
The seat was really too narrow for three anyway. Vi made no response 
to his pressure. This wasn’t the way things ought to be. She would 
think he didn’t know how to act. He disentangled his right arm and 
slipped it round her shoulders. Oh, boy, at last. He wouldn’t have to 
make up any more lies to tell Judy and the other fellows. Judy knew 
all about it. He had been out with lots of women. Well, he was going 
to be a man, too. Vi’s shoulder stuck sharply into his armpit as the car 
went over a bump. Having his arm around her and trying to drive with 
his left hand made him feel cramped. He squeezed Vi and tried to rouse 
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himself to a state of hot desire. All he could thing of was how uncom- 
fortable he felt. 

Judy was talking to her in a low voice. He seemed to be saying 
exactly the right things. Why couldn’t he think of such words? Well, 
he would know, be used to all that after tonight. The thought sent a 
warm glow through him. Golly, now he was getting right. This was 
the way a man ought to feel when he was going to have a girl. Boy, oh 
boy. He tightened his arm round Vi. She seemed to respond and the 
glow within him increased. Then a sudden movement in the light from 
the dashboard caught his attention. He saw that Judy had buried his 
head in her breast and was clasping her tightly round the waist. A swift 
pang of jealousy ran through him. Wait until he didn’t have to drive this 
car. He’d show her that he knew his way around. Did he? Would 
she really like being out with him as much as with Judy? Would she 
like Judy better than him, afterwards? 

He caught himself in time to swerve the car to the left, out of town. 
They had passed the last street light and they seemed to be isolated in 
the meagre glow from the little light on the board. Judy’s voice gave 
Carl an empty feeling in his stomach. 

“Let’s stop here. This is a good place.” 

“Oh, no,” Vi put in, “we’re not far enough out of town.” Carl 
was relieved. 

The car went on faster under the pressure of his foot on the accel- 
erator. The empty feeling in his stomach didn’t go away. What did 
it have to go and feel that way for? He took a curve too fast, to try 
and get rid of it. The lurch threw him against Vi. 

“That was my curve, all right,” Judy said. Vi giggled. There was 
something hatefully intimate about the way they both sounded. Vi wasn’t 
paying much attention to him. He was beginning to feel a little foolish 
with his arm in a cramped position and her shoulder sticking into him. 
Judy was taking unfair advantage of the fact that he had to drive. 

The all gone feeling was getting worse in his stomach. A few yards 
ahead, he knew, there was a road running off to the right, through the 
pines. Maybe Judy didn’t remember it. 

“Hey, not so fast, turn in down here.” Judy’s voice sounded thick 
and strange. He’d never heard him that way before. It was deeper. 
“Aw, you’ve passed it. Where are you going?” 

His own voice sounded strange and hurried. “Gee, I forgot it. 
D’you mean back there? That wasn’t a very good place anyway. Let’s 


go on a little farther.” 
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“Well, we can’t spend the night riding round the country. Can we, 
honey?” and he cuddled up closer to Vi. 

“T know, let’s go to the old schoolhouse—that’s the best place, it’s 
not far, 

“Good God, it’s about a million miles. And we’re getting anxious, 
ain’t we, Vi? Hurry up, wherever you're going.” 

There was no way out. Anyway, by the time they got there, this 
damned funny feeling would be all gone. It was going to be lots of fun. 
The road was deserted. They hadn’t met a single car since they left 
town. The headlights glared vacantly out ahead. What was that, the 
Brown Farm? Why, how did they get there so fast? It wasn’t far now. 
Over the next hill, round the curve, down across the bridge, and then the 
schoolhouse. Maybe somebody would be parked there already— 

“Come on, step on it. What do you think this is, a funeral?” Why 
did Judy have to be in such a hurry? Here they were, round the curve. 
It wasn’t far, down, here was the bridge. His mouth was dry and his 
tongue seemed to be sticking to it. 

“Pull up over there on the right. We can park there.” Carl did 
as he was told. The brakes squeaked and the car stopped. With a 
trembling hand he reached out and cut off the switch. Suddenly the 
motor’s friendly hum was gone. Everything was still. 

It was so quiet. The faces of the other two looked ghostly; only 
their chins could be seen in this light. He felt cold all over. What was 
he going to do? 

“Cut out those lights!’ Carl complied; the chins disappeared. ‘You 
two run along, but hurry up.” Judy was magnificently sure of himself. 
“Don’t take too long, old Judy’s rearing to go.” The bantering tone 
grated on Carl. ‘You want to look out for this Carl, Vi, he’s a devil 
of a fellow. Well, what are you waiting for? Here I am being generous 
and—” 

Carl was completely seized with panic. He hastily broke in, “Oh, 
no, Judy, you go ahead. I don’t want to hold you back. You go first. 
I can wait all right. Really, I don’t mind. You go on.” 

“Aw, that’s all right. Go ahead. What are you waiting for?” 

“Really, Judy, you go on. I can wait just as well as not. You—” 

“All right, you don’t have to beg your Uncle Dudley, do you, Vi? 
Come on, honey. 

“Oh, Judy, are you sure—” 

“Sure, Vi, you know Judy wouldn’t do a thing to hurt you.” He 


was half lifting the inert Vi down from the seat. He had his arm round 
re 
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her and was leading her toward the gaping blackness behind the school- 
house. Carl watched them with a sinking feeling inside him. The murmur 
of Judy’s voice came to him and the white of Vi’s dress marked their 
progress. The dress grew less distinct, for a second was a vague blur in 
the darkness, there was the sound of a dry stick breaking, then everything 
was still again. 

Carl got out of the car. He felt cramped all over and cold, in spite 
of the night’s warmth. His right foot was asleep and he stamped on 
the ground to wake it up. He walked around the car, once, and then lit 
a cigarette. The sudden flare of the match almost made him jump and 
the flame trembled as he held it to the cigarette. 

Everything was so appallingly still and dark. The stars were millions 
of miles away. Somewhere, on a nearby farm, a rooster crowed. The 


schoolhouse loomed enormous in the darkness, strange and mysterious. 
And there, a short distance beyond it, Vi and Judy— 

Soon they would be back and then—Why did he feel so funny and 
cold and trembly? To have a girl, this was the tremendous experience 
he had been crazy for for such a long time. It was a hell of a lot of fun. 
All the fellows said it was. They talked about it all the time. They 
told stories about their adventures and were constantly looking forward 
to mew ones. He wanted those adventures, too. He wanted to tell 
stories, match notes and experiences; and his chance had come. God, a 
man just had to have a woman every now and then or he couldn’t stand it. 
Why you got all hot and— 

Only, this wasn’t the way he expected to feel. Vi was simply Vi who 
went to school with him. There was nothing very adventurous about 
her and he had no great feeling of excitement at the prospect of what was 
about to happen. Oh, yes, he did; she was a woman and she was going 
to be his. 

He sat down on the running board of the car.’ For the longest sort 
of time he’d dreamed of this. Many a night he had lain sleepless in bed 
and imagined what it would be like, and had ached with desire. But now 
he felt strangely empty. All desire seemed gone. Suppose he went out 
there with her and then couldn’t do anything, oh— 

A sharp noise suddenly came from the direction of the schoolhouse. 
God, they were coming back. Panic froze him to his seat. Suppose he 
suddenly drove off, or ran away, or—No, thank God, it wasn’t them. 
Only a noise. 

What was the matter with him? He ought to be all hot and anxious 
instead of dreading for the time to come. Just think, he was actually 
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going to have a girl. He had always wanted to show how passionate and 
masterful he could be with a girl. He was a real man. 

Maybe he’d feel different if they were in another place. If he and 
Vi were in his room, in his nice, warm bed. This was so different from 
what he had imagined. To go out in this casual way, with all your 
clothes on—Desperately he tried to call up the pictures that had so 
exicited him when he thought about it at night, tossing back and forth 
while the alarm-clock ticked a metallic reminder that he lay alone. He 
would bury his head on her breasts and then hold her powerfully in his 
arms, whispering passionate, mad words of love and desire. Somehow 
the idea of saying such things to Vi seemed a little silly; and he felt 
anything but masterful. It was much more interesting when he was by 
himself. He built up image after image, soft-toned compositions filled 
with silk-clad legs, white thighs, sleek, tight dresses holding mysterious 
suggestions of underlying delights. ‘They were flat and unreal here by the 
car and powerless to awaken in him the old quick warmth. He was cold 
and nervous as ever. They would be back at any minute, and what was 
he going to do? Go out there when he felt this way? Maybe it was 
because he had eaten something and was a little sick. That might have 
an effect on you. Maybe if he—No, no, that was no way for a man to 
act. God, why couldn’t he be natural? 

A low murmur of voices filled him with terror. No, it couldn’t be 
them yet, oh, no, they—A whiteness gradually appeared from the dark; 
Vi’s dress. She stumbled over something. And then they came slowly 
on. Carl desperately tried to keep his teeth from chattering. 

They were getting nearer and nearer. He could make out their 
forms. Vi was leaning against Judy, her head on his shoulder. Nearer, 
nearer—‘‘Hey, -Carl!” in a loud whisper. Carl’s throat was so dry that 
he couldn’t answer. ‘Where are you?” He violently unclicked his 
tongue. ‘Here I am.” 

“Well, here she is, big boy. It’s your turn.” 

Vi started a feeble protest. 

“Shucks, Vi, you ain’t going to back out on him, are you? You'll 
see. You'll have a good time with him.” Judy laughed and pushed Vi 
towards Carl. Without a word Carl put his arm round her and turned 
into the dark. 

He didn’t want to. How was he to go about it? After she’d been 
with Judy she'd think he was nothing but a clumsy kid. Where did you 
start? If he only hadn’t begged her so much. That was a good picture 
and it was warm and comfortable in there— 
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But he had to do something, he had to. Here was the side of the 
school. In the dark, there, just beyond—They couldn’t go much farther. 
Well, it was fine. At last, at last. He could all right. Of course he 
could. Everybody did. He was going to be all right. He’d show her. 
She was his, his. He squeezed Vi fiercely. 

“Ouch, Carl, you needn’t be so rough!” 

Oh, Judy hadn’t been rough. He knew how to treat a girl. 

The end of the schoolhouse. Now, now, it had to be now. 

“How far’d you go, Vi?” 

“Tt was right here.” 

“Did you have a good time, Vi? I told you it would be all right, 
didn’t I? You’re not sorry you came, are you?” 

“No, I’m not sorry.” 

“You're sure this is far enough from the road?” 

“T don’t know whether I had a good time, or not. I didn’t know it 
would be like that.” 

Of course she didn’t. Poor girl, it was hard on her—two fellows 
like that. It was probably right there, next to that bush. Now was the 
time to do something. He couldn’t stand here this way all night. 

‘Say, listen, Vi, I know how you feel. It sure is hard on you. This 
is the first time you’ve ever been out with a fellow and two of us this 
way is pretty tough.” 

It really was. He had told her it would be all right, but then you 
never could tell. It would be a shame to force her into this. 

“I don’t want to do anything you don’t want, Vi—If it was only me 
by myself—But two of us and everything—”’ 

Vi said nothing. He hurried on: “I wouldn’t take the chance of 
hurting you for anything. Maybe you ought not, the first time. It might 
not be good for you. If you’d rather not—I don’t want to force anything 
on you.” 

“But you said—” 

“T know, but I’ve been thinking about it and maybe you’d better not. 
You might be running a big risk. And if you really don’t want to, it'll 
be all right with me. Honest. I’m not the kind of a fellow that treats 
a girl like a brute. 

“Well, I promised you, but if you think there’s any risk—I never 
knew it would be that way.” 

“Tt might be dangerous, Vi, and I know just how you feel. It must 
be hard on a girl the first time.” 

He caught himself before asking, “What did he do to you? How'd 
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he start?” Poor kid, a fellow couldn’t take advantage of her that way, 
when she didn’t know any better. 

“T tell you, we’ll wait until you’re feeling better.” 

“That’s sweet of you, Carl. I guess I do feel funny.” 

But, God, wouldn’t Judy make fun of him? And he’d tell all the 
fellows in town. Oh, no, no. Why couldn’t he act like anybody else? 
They’d all laugh at him and ask him what sort of man he thought he was. 
“Better stick to mama’s apron strings, Carl! Scared to—’ He couldn’t 
stand it. 

“Say, Vi, if Judy knew we hadn’t done anything, he’d probably think 
you backed out on me. He wouldn’t understand how a girl felt. Let’s 
let him think we did it anyway. Don’t you think that would be better?” 

“All right.” 


“You won’t tell him, will you, ‘cause he just wouldn’t understand?” 


“No, I won’t say anything about it, Carl.” 

“We'll pretend that it happened. Let’s sit down and be still a minute. 
He might be watching and see us.” 

They sat down on the ground. He'd die if Judy found out about it. 
But she wouldn’t tell him. Anyway, a fellow had to treat a girl right. 
Oh, that wasn’t it, he was just scared. Baby. Scared. All other fellows 
went out and had a good time and here he was with Vi right there and 
he was afraid. He had his chance and he wasn’t man enough to do any- 
ting about it. 

He glanced quickly at Vi. She was perfectly quiet. What could she 
be thinking about? She wouldn’t think it was because he didn’t know how. 
But suppose she did. Oh, why did he get to feeling all funny inside? 
The next time he’d show her. He'd take her out and she’d find out 
whether he was scared or not. He’d— 

“Carl, it’s getting late. Let’s go back. My mother won't know 
where I am.” 

“All right.” 

He helped her up and put his arm round her again to lead her back. 
She didn’t lean against him. Do you suppose Judy could tell, simply by 
looking at them? He drew her closer. Vi was indifferent. 

“Listen, Vi, if Judy says anything, you just act as if everything 
really did happen.” 

“All right.” Her voice sounded distant. Maybe she guessed that it 
was because he didn’t want to. If she only didn’t tell on him. 

There was the car, right ahead. Carl was petrified lest Judy suspect 


that he had fallen down. He never could make him understand. Judy 
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was sitting on the front seat, smoking a cigarette. 

“How’s the weather, you two? D’you have a big time? I was be- 
ginning to get jealous, Vi.” Carl’s heart sank. “Let’s hit the trail. I 
got to get up early in the morning.” Carl slammed the car door hard. 
Wasn't he a pretty something? Call yourself a man. 

He had to put on the lights and see their faces. He didn’t look at 
them as he stepped on the starter. No one spoke as he backed the car 
and headed it on the road for town. It was all over and he was going 
back without doing a thing. Out of the corner of his eyes he saw Vi’s 
head on Judy’s shoulder. 

Judy laughed. “Well, Vi, you’ve got two fellows. I tell you, you 
can’t beat old Judy and Carl, can you, boy? We're right there.” Carl 
wished he would shut up. What would Vi be thinking? He didn’t need 
to talk about it all the time. 

Judy was kissing her. And she seemed to like it because she cuddled 
up closer to him. 

She needn’t think that he couldn’t have if he’d wanted to. When 
she came out with both of them, she might pay him a little attention, too. 
He slipped his arm round her and pulled her over to his side, slowed the 
car down so he could kiss her. She didn’t make any protest but she 
didn’t kiss him back, either. He let her go and she settled back on Judy’s 
shoulder. She gave Carl a quick look that went all over him. She 
despised him. He knew it. Well, after all, why shoudn’t she? ‘He 
hadn’t gone through with it, he wasn’t any good. Any girl would despise 
a fellow who didn’t live up to what she expected. 

Judy was laughing softly into Vi’s ear. She put up a hand and 
stroked his face. 

“How do you feel, old girl?” Vi moved and murmured in perfect 
content. The sight of them made Carl ache. That was the way a man 
and a girl acted when they had been together. He felt shut out, left aside. 
Judy and Vi had something together. She was Judy’s woman. Oh, if 
he had been any good she would have petted him, too. You could tell 
from the way she touched Judy that she thought he was fine. Judy was 
her fellow. 

“Feeling good, Vi?” Judy’s voice was low and tender. ‘We treated 
you right, didn’t we? Ain’t Carl got a way with the ladies? He’s some 


boy.” 

“Oh, yes. I’m sleepy, honey.” 

Tears almost came to Carl’s eyes. He'd give anything to have a 
girl look at him and talk to him that way. Oh, if he only hadn’t been 
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such a baby. Damn it all, you just wait, he’d show them yet. Damn it, 
damn it— 

For no reason at all he slapped his hand on the horn and jammed 
his foot on the gas. The headlights rushed forward, hurtling over the 
bumpy road. 
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THE WIDOW’S JAZZ 
Mina Loy 


The white flesh quakes to the negro soul 
Chicago! Chicago! 


An uninterpretable wail 
stirs in a tangle of pale snakes 


to the lethargic ecstasy of steps 
backing into primeval goal 


White man quit his actin’ wise 
colored folk hab de moon in dere eyes 


Haunted by wind instruments 
in groves of grace 


the maiden saplings 
slant to the oboes 


and shampooed gigolos 
prowl to the sobbing taboos. 


An electric crown 
crashes the furtive cargoes of the floor. 


the pruned contours 

dissolve 

in the brazen shallows of dissonance 
revolving mimes 
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of the encroaching Eros 
in adolescence 


The black brute-angels 
in their human gloves 
bellow through a monstrous growth of metal trunks 


and impish musics 
crumble the ecstatic loaf 
before a swooning flock of doves. 


Craven 

colossal absentee 

the substitute dark 

rolls to the incandescent memory 


of love’s survivor 
on this rich suttee 


seared by the flames of sound 
the widowed urn 


holds impotently 
your murdered laughter 


Husband 


how secretly you cuckold me with death 


while this cajoling jazz 
blows with its tropic breath 


among the echoes of the flesh 
a synthesis 
of racial caress 


The seraph and the ass 
in this unerring esperanto 
of the earth 


converse 


———_—————— 
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of everlit delight 


as my desire 
receded 
to the distance of the dead 


searches 
the opaque silence 
of unpeopled space. 


CO 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
William Chapman 


The thing that I was more afraid of than anything else when I was 
very little was that the world was coming to an end, and I used to le 
on my bed looking up through the skylight and praying that God wouldn’t 
let it happen that night. 

I think someone had told me that the world was coming to an end 
any day now, and that if I had happened to have been bad during the day 
before I would be in a serious fix. 

It was my belief at the time that the world would come to an end 
either at noon or at midnight—someone had told me that, too—but I 
always had the feeling that the end would come at midnight. I knew 
about Gabriel and I had a vivid picture of an angel, with brass horn 
about four feet long and no stops on it like a cornet has, standing on 
the turret of the armory around the corner blowing great blasts. The 
armory was the largest building I had ever seen and it was by far the 
most logical place for Gabriel to go to let people know that the world 
had come to an end. 

And so I used to lie there in my room on the top floor looking up 
through the skylight praying that the world wouldn’t come to an end, 
because I don’t ever remember having felt that I had been good. 

Sometimes I would start off to sleep and wake up suddenly thinking 
that I had heard the horn and I would be scared stiff and lie rigid waiting 
for the next blast and after a while I would think that maybe I had been 
dreaming and go off to sleep. 

But the night the Old Gentleman died I forgot all about the world 
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coming to an end. I think that I really felt so badly that nothing mattered 
and it was the first time in my life that I had ever felt that badly except 
maybe the time I thought Captain Jamison was going to take me to the 
North Pole and didn’t. But when grandfather died I was older, too, 
which made it worse. 


When I was much younger my mother and father and an uncle had 
died but I was too young to know much about that. It was just mys- 
terious, with people crying all around the place and patting me on the 
head. I didn’t mind it because I didn’t know what was going on or what 
it was all about and I was glad to have the people patting me on the 
head because it made me feel good. 

I was only six when the Old Gentleman died and so of course I 
hadn’t had a real long time to get acquainted with him. But I remember 
him better than anyone who was around me when I was very little. 

He wasn’t very old—not more than sixty, I guess—but he always 
seemed to me to be very old. I thought he was about a hundred. He 
seemed to me to be one of the oldest gentlemen I had ever seen and even 
now when I try to think of a real old man the picture of my grandfather 
comes into mind, 


And he was old because he was all through. He was like a baseball 
player standing at the plate with two strikes on him and knowing that 
the pitcher was going to throw another strike and that he wouldn’t swing 
at it. To hell with any more of this swinging, he must have felt. Ever 
since I could remember him he looked like a man who had had enough. 


I don’t know much about what happened to him before I knew him 
because nobody ever talked about him much, and when anyone in my 
family starts telling you anything they always get the facts all balled up 
so I don’t suppose I ever would have learned anything much about him 
even if they had talked. 

The first time I remember him was seeing my sister Jenny sitting 
on his lap and pouring perfume on his bald head and into his moustache. 
I know it was perfume because my sister told me later what fun she had 
putting it on. 

He was kicking up pretty much of a fuss but he was having a good 
time. He had a moustache that looked like the Kaiser’s only it was white 
‘nstead of black like the Kaiser’s used to be before he lost the war and 
got that beard; after which, as you know, everything turned gray. 

My sister would pull his moustaches down and ask him who had 
a moustache like that. And he would say Robert Louis Stevenson only 
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he has a chin-piece, too. Then she would twist it another way and ask 
him who that looked like and he would say Teddy Roosevelt or somebody 
else. And once, when she had nearly all the bristles jammed up his nose 
and asked him who he looked like, he peered over his glasses into the 
mirror and said—I hope to God nobody looks like that! 

Another early thing I remember is that whenever we had cranberry 
sauce with dinner and it was passed to him he would say—No I thank 
you, it gives me heartburn. I could not make out what he meant. 

I’ve told you my first impression of him and so I suppose it would 
be only fair to him to tell you his first impression of me. 

It was a little while after I was born that he saw me. He regarded 
me seriously and after a thorough inspection he said—My God, where 
did he get those hands and feet? And when they told me about it a long 
time afterward it only increased my respect for him. I never was one 
to believe that new babies were pretty. And if you have to say something 
you might as well say something that makes sense. 

I did have big feet and a big head. I remember when I was six I 
wore a size six hat and my uncle said that if my head grew a size a year 
that I would have a hell of a big head when I grew up. I did not think 
that was funny and I did not like my uncle. 

The real reason that I didn’t like my uncle was that he was bad 
to the Old Gentleman. He didn’t work and lived off grandfather. 
Grandmother was snooty to him, too, and I think the reason for it all 
was that grandfather had had a lot of money once and my three uncles 
and my father and my two aunts and grandmother all lived extremely 
well. 

They had a seventy-five foot yacht and a big house. They lived 
next to the Governor up in one of the New England states. They knew 
everybody and had everything they wanted and then when grandfather 
went to New York and was cleaned in three years in Wall Street and 
had to take a position in a shipping concern they were all pretty bitter. 
They all had to move into a brownstone that was just starting to go 
to seed. Later on my father, who was self supporting and lived by him- 
self, and one of my uncles died quite gracefully, and one of my aunts 
married, not quite so gracefully. That sort of cleared the air of the 
financial tension but things were never good again. 

It must have been a pretty tough spot for him because I guess they 
were as complete and thoroughly knit a lot of snobs as ever worried an 
old man to death. 


Every night the Old Gentleman played solitaire. Hunched over a 
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little table in a corner, all by himself, he turned the deck of cards over 
and over, and I don’t believe it really mattered to him whether he won 
or lost. 

He always dressed beautifully and at the end he didn’t have many 
clothes so I guess that’s why he always wore the alpaca jacket when he 
played solitaire. 

He was not musical although the rest of the family were all pretty 
good at one thing or another. But he sat and whistled as he turned the 
cards. He didn’t really whistle. He couldn’t. But what he did was 
to make a gentle sort of blowing noise. And he repeated the same tune 
over and over. It was the only one he had mastered and it was the 
first line of Shoo Fly! Don’t Bother Me. That was all he knew and 
that was all he whistled. 

People came in and out of the room without paying any attention 
to him and he didn’t pay any attention to them. ‘There seemed to be a 
tacit agreement that he was in disgrace like a child standing in a corner 
with a dunce cap on and the strange thing about it was that no one ever 
talked about it. 

He made one mistake as far as I was concerned and I was never 
sure whether it was a mistake or whether he was covering up his em- 
barassment. It was one night when he was putting me to bed. My mother 
had died when I was two and my father when I was four so somebody 
had to put me to bed and he usually did it. I think it was the only 
domestic function he enjoyed. And although he was not demonstrative 
he had a deep-rooted sort of affection for me and I did for him, too. 

As I said, he was putting me to bed this night when all of a sudden 
someone made one of those noises, which, in the good old days would 
have got a good laugh, but since has become the last word in misbehavior 
among so-called polite society. I didn’t do it so I took it for granted 
that the Old Gentleman had done it. 

I was taking off my long woolen underwear at the time preparing to 
get into the fleece-lined outfit with feet in it which he held in his hands. 
All of a sudden it went. 

Grandfather straightened up and looked down at me with undeniable 
amazement and horror on his face. I laughed, and then he said that it 
was a very bad thing I had done and that he would never again put me 
to bed if I did such things. I told him that I had not done it; that he 
had done it himself. That made him furious and it was the only time I 
ever really saw him angry. We had a bad time of it and he insisted 


that I apologize and I wouldn’t because I was sure I hadn’t done any- 
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thing. He went off without saying goodnight and I felt pretty badly. 
But in about five minutes he opened the door and said goodnight. 


Now, looking back on it I’m not quite sure. Although I have never 
heard of anyone doing anything like that and not knowing it, maybe I 
did do it. Maybe he did. But if he did I’m sure he didn’t know that 
he had done it any more than if I did it I knew that I had. But he is 
the last person in the world I could conceive of doing such a thing and 
so I’m inclined to think maybe it was I. 

One other time he got angry but I didn’t see him. He was down 
stairs and I was up in my room on the top floor and I could hear his 
voice but I felt so badly at the time that I didn’t even try to hear what 
he was saying. 

One of my uncles was a great kidder and he spent a great deal of 
his time playing practical jokes on me. He was always sending me 
post cards from President Taft and Uncle Mon, who was a funny-sheet 
character, and when I asked him why they didn’t have stamps on them, 
because he just used to throw them in the area way without stamps, he 
told me that people like that didn’t have to put stamps on their mail. I 
believed it because at that time I didn’t believe that anyone ever told a 
lie. I never did, and I was sure that no one else did. 


That is the reason why I believed a lot more of his foolishness. 
I remember he told me that Brigadier-General Corbett, a retired army 
man who lived down the block, kept his white horse in the front living 
room and that if I would watch carefully I could see him peeking out 
of the window sometimes. We would go walking down the block and I 
would watch carefully for the horse but I could never see him. When 
I looked away. for a moment my uncle would say There he is, and I 
would turn quickly but my uncle would say It’s too bad, he’s gone. So 
I never saw the General’s horse and I was very disappointed. Further- 
more, I discovered that Corbett wasn’t a general at all. He had merely 
been to the Spanish-American war and everybody called him Colonel, all, 
that is, except my uncle, who called him Brigadier-General. But that 
was long after. 

The Old Gentleman disliked all this business but he never said 
anything when I was around. 


One day my uncle told me that his friend Captain Jamison, who 
belonged to the Seventh Regiment, had been ordered by the President 
to go to the North Pole and he said that Jamison was anxious to have 
me go with him. Of course, I thought that was wonderful and my 
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uncle said that the regiment would march through our street about five 
o’clock and pick me up. 

I was home all alone that afternoon and spent my time going over 
my effects diligently, selecting the things which I believed necessary for 
such an occasion as a trip to the North Pole. 

Very carefully I went over all my things. A pair of rubber boots. 
Yes, they would come in very handy. A sweater and my gray chinchilla 
coat with the velvet collar were included without hesitation. Stockings 
and my second best shoes, woolen underwear, a picture book with a slight 
amount of text which I knew by heart, presumably to be read during 
the long Arctic nights, a badly made Indian suit, and other items which 
I have forgotten. 

Then I did an ingenious thing. I solved the problem of carting all 
this luggage, for it is quite obvious that it would require considerable 
skill for one such as I to manage all this. 

First I wrapped each item in newspapers which I collected from all 
over the house. I got a ball of string from the cook and tied each package 
separately and lined them up on the floor in two rows in between which 
I laid a long piece of rope I had gotten from the back yard. 


I attached each package to the rope by a piece of string about a 
foot long. When this was finished I took the rope by an end left long 
for the purpose and slung the bundles over my shoulder so that they 
hung down my back like a bunch of bananas. I walked back and forth 
in my room with the bottom package trailing on the ground but otherwise 
everything worked very nicely. 

It was just the thing for carrying one’s belongings on such a trip and 
I wondered why no one had ever thought of it before. 

I had the whole business down in the front yard when my other 
uncle came home and he asked me what I was doing out like that and 
dragging all that rubbish around on the string. I told him that I was 
waiting for the Seventh Regiment and Captain Jamison who would be 
along any minute now to pick me up so that we could all get off to the 
North Pole according to the President’s instructions. 

He made a funny noise in his throat, looked at me for a minute and 
then went hurriedly into the house without saying anything else. 

Well, one by one they all came home and they all wanted to know 
what I was doing and I told them all the same story. I knew what 
direction the regiment was coming from and to this day I retain a picture 


of those soldiers led by Captain Jamison, who was the only one on horse- 
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back, turning the corner, and, with an unnecessarily large number of flags 
flying, coming down the street toward me. 


They all knew something was up but it wasn’t until the joking uncle 
got home that the thing got out. He hadn’t had any idea that I was 
going to get so worked up about it all. He came into the front yard and 
saw me there and I asked him where the regiment was because it was then 
almost supper time. I think he must have been pretty upset because he 
stalled me off and said they would be along later and went into the house. 


By this time the bundles were coming apart and I had to keep tying 
them up again and again. 


Then the Old Gentlemst came along from the shipping office. I 
could see him walking slowly down the street looking at the ground. He 
always looked at the ground when he was walking along the street. 

He came into the yard and said good evening to me. Then he 
stopped, and asked what in God’s name I was doing with my overcoat 
on because it was August. 

I told him all about it and he got sort of purple and funny-looking 
and said something about a damnable outrage and went into the house 
with more vigor than usual. 

It must have been about fifteen minutes later that my uncle came 
out and said that the whole business had been called off. It seemed that 
the President had called up Captain Jamison and told him that the regi- 
ment was not to go for the time being. Captain Jamison had just callea 
on the telephone and paying his compliments to me had conveyed through 
my uncle the unfortunate news. 

I was stunned for a moment. The whole bottom was gone from 
things and I didn’t know what to do. My uncle said he gussed I had 
better go up and take my coat off and get ready for supper. 

I dragged the packages upstairs to my room on the top floor and took 
my coat off and sat on the bed and began to cry. I could hear my grand- 
father’s voice on the floor below and although I didn’t know what he was 
saying I knew that he was awfully mad and was making some sort of a 
scene. 

It didn’t matter much to me because I had a feeling that there was 
something wrong inside of me. And although I didn’t think that my 
uncle was a liar I was pretty sure that he had made a joke out of me 
and I was terribly ashamed. I lay on the bed and cried. A long time 
later one of my aunts came up and asked me if I didn’t want some supper 
and I said that I didn’t. 

And it was a tong time after —the skylight in my room was no 
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longer light—that the door opened and the Old Gentleman came in. He 
didn’t light the light but just came over to the bed and sat down on the 
edge. He put one of his hands on my forehead and stroked it a couple 
of times. He didn’t say anything but I was glad he was there. He was 
the only one in the house I was glad about. He didn’t say anything 
but I knew how he felt. He didn’t say everything would be all right 
and he didn’t promise to buy me anything or he didn’t promise to take 
me to the Aquarium as he usually did when I felt badly. He just sat there 
quietly in the dark with his fingers in the roots of my hair gently rubbing 
my scalp. It felt awfully good and later I fell asleep. 

Well, the night that the Old Gentleman died they sent me off to bed 
early. He hadn’t been up for a week and I wasn’t allowed in his room. 
Everybody kept talking about sinking spells and his being delirious but 
no one ever thought about taking me in to see him and we were really 
the only ones in the house who had any real affection for one another. 

It snowed a lot during that week and they were glad to let me stay 
outdoors most of the time cleaning the snow off the sidewalk. I don’t 
suppose I was much help, but Fred, the negro furnace man, said that I 
was awfully good at it and he said that he didn’t know how he would 
get along without me. 

Then when the snow was all cleaned off I would work trying to 
get the packed down ice off the steps and pavement. I liked to wear my 
rubber boots and it would have been a lot of fun if I hadn’t been bothered 
about what was going on inside of the house. 

When the weather was too bad I spent most of the time in the big, 
dark front parlor and I used to sit under the big square piano playing with 
some lead soldiers. Then I could hear people walking up and down 
the stairs but nobody ever came into the front parlor to see me. 

The doctor came a couple of times a day in his top-heavy electric 
runabout and I was very much afraid of him and was careful not to en- 


counter him. 
I ate my meals alone in the kitchen, and Helen, the cook, was mys- 


terious and scared, too, I think. She never said much but once in a while 
she would cross herself and say—Oh, Mother of God! 

So that night I went to bed early and I went all by myself after 
I had been told by one of my aunts. I went up the stairs and into my 
room and I don’t think it was more than six-thirty. I didn’t light the 
light because I was not allowed to touch matches but there was a light 
in the hall outside the room and besides the skylight was so large that 
quite a bit of light came in there although there was no moon. 
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It was cold up there and I put my sleeping clothes with the feet in 
them right on over my underwear because there was no one there to see 
and it wasn’t as cold as having to take the underwear off and hurry into 
the sleeping clothes. 


I said my prayers, skipping hurriedly over the first people I usually 
prayed for an got to grandfather and all I said was—Please, God, don’t 
let grandfather die. Oh, please, God, don’t let grandfather die, don’t 
let grandfather die, Oh, please God—and for a long time I went on 
like that. That is the way I used to pray looking up at the skylight 
when I thought the world was coming to an end. Please, God, don’t 
let the world come to an end tonight, I'll be better tomorrow. 

Finally I lifted my head up from the blanket. I must have been 
there for a long time. I got into bed and there were clean sheets and 
they felt good on my face and hands. I couldn’t feel the cool on my feet 
because of the feet in the sleeping clothes. I was sorry I couldn't feel 
the coolness but I knew it would be cold and I was glad to be warm. 

It must have been sometime early in the morning when I awakened. 
It was dark and very still. I had to go to the bathroom and I didn’t 
want to get up because I would have to go to the floor below and it was 
cold. I would doze off and dream that I was down in the bathroom and 
that everything was all right but then I would wake up again and find 
that everything was not all right and that I was still very uncomfortable. 

Finally, I did get up. The light had been put out in the gas jet 
outside my rom but the ligh twas on in the landing below. I went down 
the stairs as quietly as I could. I had to pass my grandfather’s room on 
the way to the bathroom and the door was open. I looked in and saw 
what looked like some sort of a white canopy erected in the middle of the 
room. It frightened me but I didn’t stop and went right to the bathroom. 

But on the way back I stopped in the doorway of the Old Gentle- 
man’s room. I stood there for a little while trying to make out what 
had been put up in the middle of the room but I had never seen anything 
like it before. The light from a street gas lamp in front of the house 
shone on the ceiling and part of the walls making the room quite bright. 

I walked into the room and walked up to the thing that looked like 
a square tent made of sheets. “There was no one in my grandfather’s bed 
and then I saw that there was someone lying in sort of a cot in the white 
tent, covered up by a sheet. 

I was very frightened but after I had stood beside the cot for a 
minute I pulled the sheet down a little way and saw my grandfather. He 
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did not look so old and I thought he looked very handsome. I knew he 
was dead. 

I stood and looked at him for a little while and I did not feel as 
badly as I thought I was going to. What really bothered me was that 
someone would come and find me there. So I put the sheet back and 
went up to bed. 

I was terrified that someone would come out and find me and know 
that I had been in my grandfather’s room but I got to my room all right. 
I got into bed and lay there very quiet. I did not cry and I was surprised 
because I didn’t. I was surprised because I didn’t feel more badly. I 
was not afraid any more and I lay on my back looking up at the skylight. 
For a long time I lay there very still with all sorts of things going through 
my mind. It was getting light when I fell asleep. 
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BLUE LIGHT 
Louis Zukofsky 


Blue light is the night harbor-slip. 

If a number are gold they make a crown for the shore. 

If three rise vertically, as one nethermost, another 
over that, another topping, 

All as if reaching, the vessel is making headway. 


The scarf-pins of night-outers are sometimes that way 
And, God’s sky!, if the body of something deploys one 
gold light for’ard, 

And, shy, a smile, may it be named? another gold light 
as trailer, 

The general ‘it is after midnight’ may be a marriage, 
or a return from the month’s ball. 


Masquerade, Mozart, 
Filigree—they used to— 


(We had such a nice time) 


Red! look out for this island! 
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Blue! and it hurts the eyes, metallic-glass this 
beacon-light, many-faceted 


It is generally safer here because, 
in the white-washed ceiling hulk, 
not only sparse light for the deck 
but life-belts 


Danger! The general effect of gray light in darkness 
is a man-of-war 


Red! 


Out far again 
Lights—a branch laid on the world— 
Their intermittence— 


(We look abroad openly). 
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WHITE MULE 
William Carlos Williams 


CHAPTER III 


Monday morning they put the baby in the front room where it would 
be most out of the way. You'd thing she’d been here for a month, said 
Mrs D, with her little hands and the face of her and the little bit of hair 
she has all smoothed down to her head. 


There Joe found her when he returned that evening from the office. 
He walked to the crib and looked in. The baby was turned from him to 
the left with fists placed one before the other before her nose. He recog- 
nized the gesture and smiled, nodding his head in assent. 

Mrs D came into the room so he asked her how things had gone 
that day. It’s slept the whole time through, was the reply he got. Good, 
said Joe. 

Tuesday Mrs D brought the baby out to its basket as soon as Joe 
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had left and laid it on its blue down pillow. Sleep again. But now she’d 
stir, wrinkle up her face, pucker it, then curl her lips and cry. 

But mostly she lay sleeping—as before, but breathing air now almost 
imperceptibly until she’d wake and root around for food or squirm or yell. 
She sneezed. 

The aunt, who was there again, jumped up. 

That’s nothing, said Mrs D, they all do that. It’s the air she ain’t 
used to inside her nose tickles her. Leave her alone, she’s all right. 

It pressed and ached and gnawed. Sleep, the one refuge, she sought 
only to return to it and to remain there. But she could not. That well 
where she had swum like so much weed two days ago had lost its charm. 

The women rescued her, lifting and wiping, loosing and binding, 
carrying her to food, warmth to her feet—to soften and allay—what else? 
but could not alter her condition. 

Prickled by the light she moved her head from side to side then 
started, flooded with urine to the armpits, to find herself flying, stiffened 
for a fall only to land safely from the hold of Mrs D upon some bed 
or table. 

The little divil, I think she’s made of it. That’s the third time I’ve 
changed her hand running. She waits till I’ve a dry one on her and 
then she soaks it, said Mrs D. 

The baby yawned and blinked and wrinkled up its brows. A kitten 
or a pup would have been crawling on its belly. Not she. She was not 
able. Her mouth against the tit, unlike an animal, she sucked indiffer- 
ently. Yet she sucked a little, her belly tightened, the nipple fell from 
her mouth—too soon. 

I don’t think you’ve much milk coming, said Mrs D to the mother. 
Nonsense, replied she, I nursed the first one for a year. I can’t help that, 
said Mrs D, I don’t like the way she fights it. Let her wake up first, 
said the mother, take a wet cloth to her face the next time. All right, said 
Mrs D. 

Meanwhile, the light got to her more and more. 

But that night Joe came up to the crib again and seeing her quiet 
stood looking down. He had heard that if you look too hard at a sleeping 
baby you’ll wake it. He wondered if that were true. Apparently not, 
for the infant didn’t budge. So he touched its forehead with his index 


finger. 
The baby slowly smiled, a crooked little grin. It pleased Joe mar- 


velously. So when the smile had gone, he tried the trick again. No one 


else was in the room. 
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This time the baby opened its mouth and turned its head about as 
if searching for the breast. This wasn’t so good. Joe felt a little panic 
at this twist of things and drew back. 

Then it began to cry a little, then flung up its arms and yelled. He 
moved quickly away and tried to look innocent as Mrs D came in. 

Its harsh, small voice stilled a little as the woman slid her hand 
under it to feel its bottom. Finding this dry, she turned to Joe and, re- 
minding him that he was the father and that she had work to do, went off. 

He sat by the crib and joggled it. It did no good. It seemed some 
petty engine letting off steam, the thing drove its breath so furiously. 
The face grew purple. After ten minutes, Joe went back to the kitchen 
and told the woman she’d have to go and see to it. 

She’s got an awful temper, said Mrs D. Let her cry it out, it won't 
hurt her. 

But Joe wasn’t going back. How can an infant that age have a 
temper, said he, stalling. You'd better go and take it up. 

What! It shows you’ve never seen many babies, said Mrs D working 
at the sink. That baby’s got a temper. They could hear it down the 
hallway yelling still, convulsively. In about two days you begin to notice 
a difference in them. ‘They’re no two of them alike. 

What are you doing to my baby? they heard the mother calling. 

And with that the thing stopped its noise as unaccountably as it had 
started. Mrs D went on with her cooking and Joe went into the toilet 
—for a change, 

In the front room it lay—still once more—its thumbs clenched into 
its fists, its eyes closed. 

In a baby’s comprehensive mind—unconscious thoughts were put— 
weaving the future out of the past—as it lay and sucked its lips. 

Nothing lasted for long—since she had no strength to bear it— 
a flash—a sound! Then it focused in space somewhere—by chance, this 
thing that was disturbing her and fell as a bolt and stuck in her right 
ear—a boring pain. 

The fight was on. 

She rolled her head, screwed up her face, gasping and choking in 
her agony, her fists or fingers aimlessly striking across her brows. 

It must have been about five a m on the fourth day. Mrs D got up 
from where she had been lying asleep on the double bed beside the mother 
to go and see. 

What's the trouble now, said the mother, why doesn’t it go to sleep? 
It’s been asleep all night, said Mrs D seeing the gray dawn outside and 
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lighting a candle, don’t bother yourself now, I'll care for it. So she picked 
it up and took it to the kitchen at the back of the house to dry and change 
it. I'll be back in a minute, she added, for you to suck it—if you’re 
awake, she said again to herself under hr breath as she went down the 
corridor. 

But the baby writhed and drew her nails about her eyes and nose 
until small bloody scratches marked her cheeks when Mrs D had lit the 
kitchen lamp and closed the door and turned to look at her. 

Look at you now, you miserable little brat, she said to it. You've got 
yourself all scratched to bits. So she picked up the tiny, reddish hands 
one at a time and looking closely at the nails bit them off—it would have 
been bad luck to cut them—as well as she could, so the baby could no 
longer do herself a damage. 

The infant cried again and pumped its bony knees up and down 
knocking them together, crossing and recrossing its hands and wrists— 
that harsh, hoarse, grunting, barking, wheezing, scraping, frantic cry of 


an agonizing infant. 

Shut up, you’ll wake the whole house, she said to it again going to 
the stove in her bare feet to get warm water with which to wipe it. You’d 
think I was killing you the way you carry on. 

But nothing would stop it. Mrs D stopped her work instead and 
taking the thing up, unpinned, blanket and all, joggled it up and down on 
one arm while she shifted the kettle to the back of the range with the 
other. 

When at last it sobbingly quieted, she laid it on the table once more 
and would have finished changing it. But no more it felt the hard surface 
than it began again—fairly frantic now. 

She put the sweetened bottle in its mouth. It sucked eagerly, then 
as quickly threw back its head, opened its mouth and gurgling with half 
swallowed water, cried and choked again—until in alarm this time Mrs D 
grabbed it quickly up and turning it over, jounced it in her hands once 
more until it could at least begin to breathe again. 

Try once more. She looked carefully this time watching the twisting, 
tormented face. Then—while the baby, more from exhaustion than any- 
thing else, drowsed a moment, she went to the sink, found a piece of soap, 
took up a paring knife and began to whittle. 

But first she cut off the end of the soap cake a finger long. This 
she pared then sharpened, about an inch or two of it. Then wetting it at 
the faucet, she rubbed it with her fingers to take out the knife marks, 


smoothed it and taking it in her hand, finally went to the baby, lifted up 
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its flails of feet by their ankles no bigger than her finger and not half so 
strong, and gently pushed the soap plug into the little hole between the 
meagre buttocks. 

The baby startled, stiffened and the soap came out. Carefully Mrs 
D inserted it again, well in this time, and held it there by pinching with 
her fingers. There, try and get by that, she said to the baby, yawning and 
pulling up a chair with her left hand to sit and wait. 

The light was growing outside, a cat yowled blood-curdingly—a 
yowl that was matched instantly by another half a tone higher and with 
a fiercer accent. Then an explosion of wild spits and yells and the rattle 
of some fallen metal object. 

That’s why the garbage gets all out of the cans, said Mrs D. You'd 
think they’d keep their damned animals in the house at night—There, 
that’ll fix you, she added to the baby, that’ll fix you, she said again with 
satisfaction. 

The dawn was rapidly approaching now. Joe was up and in the 
bathroom shaving. You could hear the water and the hoarse sound of 
the closet flushed. Mrs D took the baby, new diapered and half sleeping, 
back to the mother to be nursed. 

But the infant would not. 

Get out of here, said Gurlie finally, go on into the kitchen and get 
breakfast. I can do this better alone. But Mrs D could hear the battle 
going on as she worked. Joe heard it too. 

What’s the matter, he said to Mrs D coming into the kitchen. 

What's the matter! said the latter pausing a minute to look at him. 
What’s the matter? she added. The baby’s crying. 

Joe lifted his eyes quietly a moment to hers then sat down to his 
coffee. Without opening his mouth again, he finished this—hesitated— 
arose, then went to stand briefly before his wife’s door without entering, 
realized that she was busy, looked as though he was going to enter, then 
went back to the kitchen and, turning, said to Mrs D, Yes, it’s crying. 

Well, there’s nothing I can do, he added to the wall and stove. So 
he went and took up his hat from the rack in the front hallway and 
came back once more to say to Mrs D, Tell her I’ve gone. Then he 
opened the door and went downstairs. 

She’ll be glad to hear that, said Mrs D to herself after the door had 
closed. The baby was still crying distractedly. But Mrs D having already 
had two samples of the mother’s temper during the past two days, made up 
her mind she wouldn’t go in the room till she was called this time, so she 
went back and began to wash the breakfast dishes. 
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The baby cried all that day except when Mrs D without a word to 
anyone gave it twenty drops of paragoric in a spoon of sweetened water. 
The baby slept three hours that time. But when Joe returned again that 
night it was again crying in the front room where they’d placed it. 

He came in, heard the sound, went toward it, saw the baby beating 
itself about the face with its hands and looking, hearing no other sound 
in the place. Puzzled, he stood there wondering at the thing, troubled 
and amazed. He couldn’t make it out. 

Gurlie, he called out. No answer. That’s funny. He went to 
the bedroom door, opened it, looked in. His wife was fast asleep, her 
face flushed, her hair disheveled. He went to the kitchen. No one. He 
went back to the infant. It looked sick to him, drawn miserable. Its 
voice was cracked and sometimes it didn’t sound at all when it cried. 
Where was Mrs D? 

Then he heard the stairs creak. And in she came, a paper bag in 
her hand— 

Jesus, is it still yelling, was the first thing the woman said between 
puffing breaths. There’s been the devil here today. I never saw a thing 
like that for screaming in all the length of my life—I’m glad you're here 
to hear it— 

And as she went through the room, Joe caught a strong whiff of her 
beery breath. He nodded and went over to watch the baby. 

The thing’s sick, he made up his mind. He put his hand on its face 
and the skin was dry and hot. And through his chest he felt a tight knot 
drawn. Sick. A tiny thing like that, you almost didn’t dare to lift it 
in your hands it seemed so frail. It wouldn’t live. He could see that 
from the first. It wouldn’t live. 

Mrs D came into the room again, having doffed her draggled hat. 
And would you believe it if I told you its mother’s sleeping? She looked 
at Joe but once again he lifted that quiet blue eye of his to hers and she 
didn’t face it. 

The child’s sick, he said to her. 

Sick? said Mrs D. 

Do you think we should get a doctor? 

A what? said Mrs D A doctor? what for— 

It doesn’t look to me as if it will live, said Joe. 

Live? That? It’ll live to be a hundred, said Mrs D with a slightly 
shaky roar of laughter. I never saw the like of it for strength—for its 
size. It’s had us crazy. 

What’s that? said the voice from the bedroom. Joe went at once— 
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slowly, to the door, then tapping on it gently, opened it and went in. 

Well, how are you? he said cheerfully, attempting a broad smile. 
But this didn’t go well with Gurlie. 

Is that thing still crying? she said. 

Well, you can hear it, can’t you? said he. 

I think the baby is sick, said Joe, seriously. Or maybe you haven’t 
enough milk for it. 

What! said the wife. Look at this. And she sat up abruptly pulled 
aside her buttoned gown and showed him her breasts, taut with engorge- 
ment and the milk in them, the nipples erect. Look at this. I wish you 
had them. I’m soaked to the waist with them now. Not enough milk, did 
you say? And she took the nipples between her fingers so that a stream 
of milk spurted out landing across the back of his hand as he sat there. 
He looked down at it but did not at once wipe it off. 

Well, is it my fault? his wife went on. I have the milk for it but 
it won’t suck. And you come here and blame me. 

Ach! who’s talking of blame? If the child is sick, why don’t you 
call a doctor? 

What have we got the mid-wife for? That’s her business. Don’t 
you bring any doctor to this house. You must have money, the way you 
talk. 

Well, said Joe then, settle it yourself. And he went out lingering a 
moment at the door as Mrs D passed him coming in with the baby to 
put it to the breast once more. 

This time it took hold and the milk gushed so fast into its gullet that 
it choked it. It drew back and coughed, then cried, then when they put 
it back it merely yelled and turned its face aside. Joe shook his own 
head and vanished. 

For three days the house was an inferno. Each night when Joe 
returned he found the baby weaker, thinner, its scrawny face more shrunk 
and, worst of all, Gurlie’s breasts suddenly were empty. The aunt had 
come to offer her assistance and advice. One blast from Gurlie and she 
had retired not to return again till the fall. 

The baby cried and slept, surreptitiously drugged by heavy draughts 
of paragoric. Now it vomited from time to time, even when it did swallow 
a stomachful, or even half of that. 

A vomiting baby always does well in the end, said Mrs D but that 
wasn’t going so well either, latterly. So she looked around for someone 
to blame it on. Who else but Joe? Mrs D couldn’t see Joe. She felt 
now that when the baby cried somehow he was back of it—even though 
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he was at the office all day. His awkward, sensitive hands—turned her 
sour. If I was your wife, she said to herself when she looked at him, 
I wouldn’t be baking cakes for you when you come home, I'd have a nice 
big mud pie ready for you. And for the thousandth time she went to 
care for the baby who was still crying. 

Tempers grew shorter as the days increased. It began to look really 
serious until finally Joe decided he’d put an end to it. Coming up the 
stairs one night and hearing the pitiful hoarse blast of the baby’s torment 
still going on, he turned back and walked across a few blocks to where 
he had seen a doctor’s sign one day on a residence near the park. 

There it was, T Wesley Colt, M D, a diffrent meaning it had now 
that he came for business—half relief, half mistrust. 

Joe mounted the brownstone steps, rang the bell and when a young 
woman came to the door, removed his hat and asked for the doctor. 

The doctor is at supper. If you will come back at seven o’clock— 

It’s for the baby, said Joe earnestly. 

A male voice sounded inside, Close that door. Then a man appeared, 
a young man. What’s this? he said. 

Are you the doctor? said Joe. 

Yes, said the man, what is it? 

A baby. 

Been sick a week, I suppose, said the doctor. 

Yes, just about, said Joe. 


Then you come to me at this time, don’t you know I’m eating supper? 

Ya, said Joe, I suppose so. I’d like my supper too, and he was going 
out when the doctor stopped him. Where is it? 

104th Street. 

Poor pickings thought the doctor, but—All right, wait a minute, 
he said. 

Joe felt grateful to the young man as they walked over the few 
blocks and climbed the stairs to the flat which had been turned into some 
sort of a savage den for him in the last few days. He felt that now he 
had come armed, he felt he had a protector, he opened the door and 
invited Dr Colt to precede him. 

The doctor walked in. 

Gurlie was furious when Joe went to her in the bedroom. Keep him 
out there, she said, I don’t want to see him. So they took the wobbly 
headed mite into the kitchen and laid it on a blanket on the table. 

Mrs D was in the midst of preparing what supper there was to be 
that night. She too was skeptical and angry, looking down from her 
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height of years and experience on this young man, this intruder, who 
seemed to threaten to dethrone her— 

I guess this is the first she’s fallen asleep in the last three days, said 
Mrs D. 

Strip it, said the doctor. 

He thinks maybe a pin’s sticking it, thought Mrs D. But she did 
as she was told, fumbling and fussing. Let me see that diaper, said the 
doctor. It was spinach green. How many a day of these? 

Every time you change it, said Mrs D. She strains, doctor, till it’s 
a pity to look at her—and the color is terrible— 

How many times is that? said the doctor. 

Mrs D looked at him with a blank expression. Well, she said, did 
you think I counted them? 

Oh, that many, said the doctor. For a week, I hear, is that right? 

Mrs D looked at Joe with murder in her eyes. Now, doctor,—then 
she stopped. About a week, said Mrs D. 

And what have you given it? 

We've tried everything, said Mrs D. The last was a cup of water 
with a mite of bees’ honey in it. 

Maybe that’s what’s the matter with it, commented the doctor, half 
to himself. Is the cord off yet? 

Yesterday, said Mrs D as she finished undressing the infant. 

Dry? 

Not yet, I have a raisin on it, she added casually. 

A raisin? 

With the seeds out of it, Mrs D continued. 

Sugar cured, eh? replied the doctor, 

My mother was a nurse for forty-five years before me, said Mrs D. 
But the doctor was not listening. 

Now the doctor picked the little thing up in his hands and turned it 
over. Its skin was hot and dry, it wrinkled under his fingers, there was 
no fat there. He shook his head, then asked—Where’s the mother? 

In the bedroom, Doctor, said Joe, resting. 

May I see her? ‘Then sensing Joe’s hesitation, he added: All I 
want to see is her breasts, if there’s any milk in them. 

Joe went to ask her if she’d see the doctor. 

All right, let him come, said Gurlie. So he came, looked at her 
breasts which were flat now, said Thank you, sorry to bother you, and 


went out while she stared at him unsmiling. 
What does it weigh? 
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Weigh? said Mrs D. Oh, about five pounds and a half or so, I'd 
guess. It’s lost a good bit in the last five days. 

Haven’t you some scales in the pantry? 

I think I could find them, said Joe. So he went fumbling around 
among the pans until in a drawer he drew out a large pair of fish scales 
with a hook at the bottom. Dr Colt tied the baby up in a diaper, knotted 
the four ends back and forth and lifted the weight an inch up off the 
fable. All looked to see what the sliding point would rest at on the brass 
face of the crude instrument. 

Five pounds and a half, said Mrs D triumphantly. Didn’t I say so? 

That’s bad, said the doctor, a little over five pounds, about five and - 
a quarter, as far as I can make out. The child’s in poor condition. Dress 
it, he added after he had looked down its throat, felt of its belly, sounded 
its lungs and taken its temperature—105 rectal—The child’s sick—very 
sick. 

Will you please wash this—in cold water, he added handing the 
thermometer to Mrs D. 

She took it gingerly, wondering how to work it—So that’s one of 
them new temperature sticks, she thought to herself turning it over in 
her hand. 

The doctor told them to give the baby barley water for three days, 
told Mrs D how to prepare it—told them to sponge the baby, to syringe 
it—to bind up the mother’s breasts. And went off saying he’d see it again 
two days later when they had had a chance to carry out his instructions. 

Sure, and now go home and have your supper, my boy, said Mrs D, 
you’ve earned your money—for Joe paid him at the door. How much? 
asked Mrs D. Ah, what does he know, a young lad like that? 

No use. The baby cried the same. Barley water, said the mother 
disgustedly. Barley water! to a starving baby? But Joe insisted so they 
tried the barley water and the infant would not take it. And when it did 
it vomited and purged as green as ever. 

No more doctors, said the mother angrily. The fools, anybody can 
do that. 

Well, said Joe, what are we going to do then? 

To this Mrs D responded that, if they would give her a free hand, 
she could manage it but if they were going to take things out of her 
management continually, what was she there for anyhow? 

I'd like to know that myself, said Gurlie quickly. 

The baby was two weeks old now and had lost a pound or more. 
Each day after that when Joe came home from the office he’d weigh it, 
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hoping against hope—until he gave it up—and gave the baby up for lost. 
The doctor was taboo. Give it anything, at last Joe said, get a can of 
condensed milk and give it that. Children like sugar, give it some of that. 

And kill it, said the mother. Joe felt the force of that and had no 
answer. 

The mother’s breasts were entirely empty now but not knowing 
what else to do, they came back with the baby to the breast as a last 
resort. 

Or send it to Coney Island to the incubators, said Joe finally. 

Mrs D had pumped some milk out of both breasts and tried a spoon, 
then a dropper—nothing doing. 

They tried it till Gurlie was disgusted. One day she was sitting 
with chest cramped over, cross legged on the bed, red faced, Mrs D tapping 
her foot on the floor, till it almost drove the mother crazy. She turned 
on the nurse with a flash and damned her up and down with such animal 
violence that she drove her from the room in anger and surprise. Get 
out of here. You're no good. It’s all your fault, you dirty good for 
nothing. Get out of here. What do we pay you for—? 

You haven’t paid me a thing yet, said Mrs D. But seeing the fierce 
light in the other woman’s eyes, she quickly retired closing the door behind 
her and saying—Well, if she’s not gone crazy with it, I’m a Jew. And 
kept to the kitchen the rest of the afternoon till Joe should come home 
for her to get her money—she was through. 

Gurlie sighed a sigh of relief, took up the baby and put it to the 
breast again. It was thin, dry lipped, crying. As she touched it, it 
wrinkled up its wizened face and squeezed out the maddening, mechanical 
cry of a starved child. Then it opened its mouth in an O and stretched 
its skinny neck, as if seeking to suck. ‘The mother took it up for the ten 
thousandth time—she thought—and pulled out her breast. It went eagerly 
at the gross nipple but instead of sucking, it fumbled, did not close its 
jaws but panted eagerly without taking hold, rubbing its face back and 
forth on the breast aimlessly, then screwing up its face again and squawk- 
ing feebly. It was infuriating to Gurlie. 

She pinched up the breast once more, pushed it into the mouth and, 
putting her finger under the tiny thin-boned jaw closed that forcibly. The 
infant screamed through its forcibly closed gums, struggling and twisting 
to draw back and breathe. Gurlie persisted, her own chest bursting from 
the position she was in. 

Then suddenly she threw the baby from her. It fell, of course, on 
the soft bed, bounced on its face and screamed anew. 
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The woman threw back the covers and got up. She was white with 
fury now. Leaving the child where it was, she got a coat and putting 
it on, went out into the other room, closing the door behind her and sat 
by the window. 

Gott in himmel! she raved, holding her hands to her ears. Then 
she sat up cold as ice and looked at the sharp details of the sky and 
street—at the approach of evening. She felt big alone, she could have 
clutched the whole world up in one fist and smashed it to smithereens. 

When Joe came in, she was still there. She turned with a hard look 
at him but he was not in a mood for it this time. 

Where’s the baby? 

I don’t know, she said. On the bed, I guess. 

He went into the bedroom and finding it uncovered, turned back the 


edge of the quilt over it, seeing it was asleep. 

What’s happened today? 

I don’t know. 

Where’s the woman? 

I don’t know—and with that his wife arose and went into the bed- 
room and closed the door. 

Joe went to the kitchen and found Mrs D with two empty beer 
bottles on the table before her—but she was not drunk. I’m leaving, said 
Mrs D, I’m through digging out anybody’s dirty place for them. 

How much do I owe you? said Joe. 

Two dollars a day, for ten days, that’s twenty dollars, said Mrs D. 

Here you are, said Joe, handing her the money. Count it before you 
put it in your pocket. 

I’d be honest enough to return it if you give me more than is coming 
to me, said Mrs D. And with this the took off her apron and began to 
look around for her bag in which to pack her things. 

When she had gone, Joe went back to the bedroom. ‘There was no 
supper ready. I’m going down to get some delicatessen, he said. What's 
happened to the baby? 

Gurlie had not touched it where it lay, she seemed dull and indifferent. 
There it is, she said. 

Nurse any better? 

No. 

Joe looked and the thing stirred a little without waking. Then he 
went out and returned with a can of condensed milk among other things 
he had bought. It was still sleeping. 

He took up the can, read the directions, and opened it, ladled out 
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a teaspoonful of the contents awkwardly, measured out the water, filled a 
bottle and, handling it to Gurlie, told her to put it in the baby’s mouth. 
This she did indifferenly. The thing sucked eagerly. Finished the bottle. 
Gaped for more. He went back to the kitchen and filled the bottle again. 
It emptied that. The third bottle it refused after a few sucks as its head 
rolled aside slowly with milk oozing from the corner of its mouth and, 
with a comical distorted look of contentment on its face, fell asleep again. 

On the coverlet where the child’s head had lain the whole afternoon, 
there was a yellow, drying spot, the abscess in its ear had broken. 

The battle between the pigmy and the giants was now over. The 
child was fed with condensed milk and began to thrive, not perfectly but 
at least, it fed and grew. 

Now it was time for the sister to return home. Five years of age. 
Where is my baby brother? she asked at once. I wanna see him. But 
when she saw the baby and was told it was a little baby girlie like herself, 
The nasty thing, she said and, before anyone could stop her, she slapped 
it with all her strength right in the face. 


(To be continued) 


O 
POEM 
Bravig Imbs 


out of the saffron acres of the sky 
_ the starry plants in stateliness arise 


no wind nor whir of wing 
disturbs the region where they bloom 


arctic and unstemmed their blossoms float 
timeless and sterile in the thin night air 


O 
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FIGURE 
Richard Johns 


A gull wheeled directly into the sun, casting a quick black shadow 
over Robert’s face, a shadow which seemed to remain on the sensitive 
skin, spreading. He sat up to wonder less sleepily, more sharply. He 
had felt the swift touch of shade like a flick of hide across his eyes. 
Quickly he looked toward Jack who lay beside him dreaming, toes up, 
relaxed. What he wouldn’t give for such peace, such peace as he had 
felt a breath of now and then, a confident sense of belonging, of being 
at home in the world. In two weeks by the sea he had watched Jack 
closely, noted his happy relaxation, never tightening to any sense of dismay ; 
always constant, content with simple days, tide in, tide out, parasols un- 
furled in droves upon the sand, furled and packed till morning brightness. 


And this same Jack was a busy doctor, was carried by these toes 
through long winters, beating with these toes the city pavements in a 
daily round. And Jack did not care too awfully, he did his best, it was 
all he could do, and no matter what the result he was sure of his rightness, 
sure of himself. Robert dared for a moment to imagine himself a doctor, 
gave it up with a shudder, it would be too terrible. Confidence, where 
was it for him, where was his place, a place of safety? He turned and 
pillowed his face upon his arm. He should relax, somehow he would 
relax. 

Jack who had watched him through half-lidded eyes, opened them 
to stare thoughtfully at Robert’s neck. He had thought a lot about the 
boy, wondered how he could help him to get a grip upon himself, tried 
delicately to win his confidence, break through the wall to the little nest 
of terror, unloose imaginings, let in the vision of a full life, casual, healthy, 
feeling nothing too important. The boy was afraid of everything he came 
in contact with, was deathly fearful of death itself. Jack remembered 
adolescent sweats when he, himself, had lain awake half the night running 
deeper and deeper into that pit of cosmic imaginings, so terrific, so shatter- 
ing. He had visualized worlds beyond worlds, space beyond space, turned 
screaming to his mother, been comforted by her caress. So, too, had all 
kids, kids sensitive enough to have developed into anything worth thinking 
about. Some aura of dread was coloring every contact Robert made, was 


breaking him down, bit by bit. Young, fresh in body, it was a shame to 
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let emotion, for some reason a bit off balance, rob days and nights of 
lightness, peace and pleasure. 

The sand beneath his hand, between his fingers, felt good. Quietly 
he slipped from beside Robert down the beach a way and set out to 
mould a figure. The sun burnt a good bit down the sky before the sand 
began to take definite form. Slowly the torso of a woman budded from 
wet silt, smoothed into lines of beauty, simple, unaffected. The face was 
difficult to suggest, hair of sand streamed out across more sand was some- 
how successful but the features would not come. Excited, Jack did not 
see Rob beside him, did not think of him until a tight, frightened voice 
spoke out his name. ‘Shall we swim?” was all he asked, his eyes evading 
the sanded female figure at his feet. 

“One moment,” Jack said, and gave one last pat to the face. Sud- 
denly it came alive, was right. “Look now, Rob. Look, I’ve got it.” 

And Robert looked, looked long and steadily, feeling the wind of 
terror whistling round his head. And Jack looked, bemused and silent 
before the riddle he had created. A tremendous smile was turned up at 
them, a smile all female, sure and complacent. A pastime had for a 
wonder evoked a wonder. 

“My God,” breathed Jack, looking around, happy that Nan was 
not near to loose that sure little laugh at him, to see such naked expression 
of his need of her. And Robert suddenly felt peace upon him, felt it 
grow beside the discomfort of his friend. So this was what it was, so 
this was needed to complete a sense of living. 

They turned, Jack and Rob, from the riddle to the sea, riding the 
waves with shouting, closed somehow, each with each, against Jack’s 
creation, all it stood for. Robert sprang shouting into every wave, the 
higher ones he dived through and the lower ones he topped. It was love 
he lacked, was the acceptance of a vital need. He recognized how he had 
fought against his wish for Joan’s nearness, the feeling of protection her 
arms and mouth had always given him. A man should stand alone, he’d 
thought, figuring Jack an example of a rightly married man, loving his 
wife, complete without her. And here he was, just because of moulded 
sand, a child, being naughty, playing hookey from that bondage which 
was his life, his assurance and reason for being. Robert quieted, watched 
Jack as he turned to the sand again, stood moodily, looking down at his 
creation. 

And Jack had forgotten Robert, touched the hem of fear himself. 
Nan was his life then, the most of it, the happiness of it. His surety of 
her being always there, waiting for him when he would come from the 
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boisterousness of the day for gentleness and assurance to her arms, was 
the cradle from which he crowed so delightedly. Feet, tingling, tossing 
brine, trampled the smiling beast, so fearful, so essential. 

Robert came up, laughing as at a naughty child enjoying momentary 
insubordination. Jack looked at him, felt understanding in him, a fluid 
content. He smiled shyly, picked up a sea-turned spar and a wreath of 
kelp for the trodden, triumphant sand, then, with hurried look at darken- 
ing sky, scrunched home across the dunes. 

Robert lay back, dreaming, relaxed. As the darkness gathered to 
the west he grinned, got up and set off toward Joan’s. 


O 


POEM 
Howard Weeks 


Black swallows nest in the yellow sandbanks. 
They swerve into the pale evening sky 

In darting specks, 

As with closed eyes 

You see, in the darkness of eyelids, 
Spiraling flecks of black and gold. 

The old man waits for the swallows in the springtime 
And all summer he watches them. 

He sits upon his little porch 

In a rocking chair with a cushion at his back, 
And sees the swallows play before him 

In the early evening light. 

He says he will not die in the summer 

Nor in the spring, 

But when the snow is on the ground 

And then he will see the swallows flying 

In the darkness of his eyes. 
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ME TEMPORE 
A SELECTION FROM JOE GOULD’S ORAL HISTORY 
Joe Gould 


I 
INSANITY 


Insanity is a topic of peculiar interest to me. Despite my theory 
that people with strong will-power and a sense of humor never go off 
their nuts, I almost have first hand information about it. There have 
been times when the black mood was on me. I needed every bit of self- 
control that I possessed to refrain from shouting aloud or waving my 
hands in wild gestures that would have brought a curious crowd around 
me and eventually have landed me in the police-station. I could very 
easily imagine myself locked up as a maniac. Yet all the time, the real 
me was not in sympathy with these impulses. It made me feel that per- 
haps there was a basis of truth in the old idea that insanity was caused 
by forces external to the soul, such as witchcraft. Science affirmed this 
once. It may do so again. 

It seems to me likely that many who are held under observation or 
in detention are in just this pitiable state. They may be adjudged lunatics 
because of the unconventional antics of the outer body, with which the 
mind may not be in accord, and may consider absurd. The grim part of 
it is that the line which divides sanity from insanity has no logic in it. The 
wildest ravings of any lunatic are no more incongruous than the creeds 
which are solemnly held by sober, unimaginative people. 

If a man claimed to be George Von Kaiser Wilhelm he would be 
locked up. His pretentions would border on sacrilege to many people. 
Yet the attitude of the normal person toward royalty is equally crazy. 
Think of the high honor which is paid to him who inherits a throne, and 
yet he eats and drinks in the same way as the rest of us, and his dead carcass 
will feed no more maggots and fertilize no more weeds than that of any 
other mortal. 

The insane person is a victim of self-deception. Yet in a measure 
we all have this virtue. One is his own imaginary creation of himself. 
Before our soul-mirrors we strut and swagger. When we are not actively 
enhancing our importance in the scheme of things we indulge in self-pity. 
Every man Jack of us has some mental trickery to justify his instinctive 
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feeling that he is the center of the universe. Texas Wilson said to me 


once, “If we could only see ourselves as we really are, life would be insup- 
portable.” 


One of the commonest delusions is when a man feels himself to be 
Jesus Christ. That is not altogether absurd. We are all of us a part 
of the godhead, portions of the everlasting miracle of the continuity of 
life. The man who says that he is Napoleon is merely dramatizing the 
sublime egotism of human nature. Who does not aspire to some dominion 
over others, even though it be in petty matters? Nevertheless the person 
who seeks to alter by one iota the personality and conduct of another is 
fundamentally on the same footing as he who seeks to conquer a continent 
or lay toll upon the commerce of the sea. 


Consider that woman whom I saw in the insane asylum at Central 
Islip. She hid under the bed all day in the alternate belief that she was 
a cat pursuing a mouse or a mouse fleeing from a cat. At first sight it 
would seem as though we could all afford to laugh at her and pity her 
at the same time. How many people are there who neither spend their 
lives plunging into darkness in search of more futile prizes than mice nor 
fleeing shadows as fantastic as her fear of cats? 


The fallacy of dividing people into sane and insane lies in the assump- 
tion that we really do touch other lives. This is a matter open to serious 
doubt. Our physical senses differ so much with respect to sight, hearing 
and so forth that we have no certain means of telling whether any two 
of us live in the same tangible world or not. When we use words we 
cannot be sure that any of us apply the same meaning. Even more personal 
and private to each individual is his thought-process and spiritual texture. 
Hence I would judge the sanest man to be him who most firmly realizes 
the tragic isolation of humanity and pursues his essential purposes calmly. 
I suppose I feel about it in this way because I have a delusion of grandeur. 
I believe myself to be Joe Gould... 


II 
FREEDOM 


When a very charming young lady nearly sent me to jail for a letter 
I wrote during a nervous breakdown, I did not look forward to the ex- 
perience at all. I felt rather ashamed of my bashfulness and modesty. 
Heretofore I had welcomed adventure. I had been democratic enough 
to meet the Chief-Justice of Nova Scotia socially. My theory was that 
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I should always avail myself of the opportunity to study new types and 
here I was passing it up. 

At first I had no terror. There were times in my life when I had 
envied prisoners. I knew that they had enough to eat. When they were 
depressed with their own problems no burdens of others were thrust upon 
them. It seemed to me that for a while prison might be a place of free- 
dom to me because it would release me from the heavy ball-and-chain of 


economic worry. 

Faced with an opportunity to test my theory, I weakened. My prin- 
cipal reason was that I was told that they served rotten coffee in jail. 
That seemed more than I could bear. Fresh air, sunlight, freedom of 
motion—these are almost as necessary to me as food and drink. Yet I 
felt I could be deprived of them and retain my balance. Through sun- 
baths I have absorbed a surplus supply of solar rays and ozone. Sunlight 
is always inside me. I love the beauty of the outdoor world but what I 
have had of it can never be taken away from me. Were the bars to lock 
me inside grey walls, my soul would still traverse the Canadian Rockies 
where my weary feet once trod. Freedom of motion that is partly mental. 
No barriers of space or time intrude themselves upon my ever active mind. 
I can live in a glorious past and an exciting future. My memory is suf- 
ficiently full to keep me from boredom. 

It is true that in a jail I could not move about. ‘That would be 
arduous for one whose social life is as varied as mine. I am a part-time 
member of several diversified social groups and at home wherever I go. 
Much choice is mine. Restricted into narrow confines, I could not eat 
chitlings in Harlem, wander through the woods, visit art galleries or 
flirt with all the women I meet. Yet, after all, only freedom of choice 
would be mine: That is a delusion and a snare. No man can eat at two 
tables, walk on two paths and sleep in two beds at once. 

When I had all the sunlight that filtered through Western mountain 
peaks I had moods when I wanted the gloomy coolness of libraries. When 
I was gorging myself to repletion with facts sufficiently useless to be 
interesting I would all of a sudden be seized with an intense longing to 
be again on horseback speeding into the sunset when the ice was breaking 
up in the Missouri river. 

Miss Moore, who thinks that millionaires as such are important, was 
shocked when she realized that their life was not completely Elysian. She 
said that even they had to submit to the common tyrannies of time and 
place, and appetite. An unjust cosmos did not honor their triumph of the 
acquisitive spirit as did their fellow-mortals. 
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It would seem that no finite mortal can be free unless he is so single 
of purpose that he knows what he wants to do and wants only that. The 
indecisive wavering man is unfree no matter what wealth is at his com- 
mand. He who can neither be bribed nor threatened is free and only he; 
God is not free because he has to pay so much attention to bores and 
stupid people... 


O 


GOD DAMN POETRY ET AL: 
Sherry Mangan 


Sonnets are such silly flowers 
to drink passion’s whiskey out of. 


Or shall we mention love? Thenafter.. . 


Observation begat didacticism: we fled 

the essay, currently scanning. Socrates 

mere ethics; the rest worse. Li-Po (was it?) 

with a skinful of rice-wine, sought the moon 

in a garden pool. This proved no anodyne. 
Rows in Vienna: Sigmund begat André—and then 
the deluge. Progressively sickening, we sought 
the purple swamp again, Aristotle cicerone; 

rode grandly in a cerebral intoxication 

through Thomas, laying the ghost Uncertainty; 
drunk, as on rice-wine, with the conclusions, 
knowing how inacceptable the premises. 

And stopped short, at three twenty-two p.m., 

like an apoplectic recovering from a shock, 

asking the usual senseless ‘Where are we?’. 


O noble Cajetan, we are exactly nowhere: 
your mind, my cardinal, did pirouette in vain. 


‘In this house at the age of eight he learned 
the behavior of quicksilver and methods of masturbation. 


Short errands, five cents; long ones, ten. Growing up, 
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he found it much the same: money and women 
and the problem of certainty.’ As we turned 
this little croquis in our hands, our eye 

saw in the air between—G,, =O ; 

and we fled, terrified. Beyond this nothing? 
This is the shortest line through life to death? 


(... against the pedal-point of death, the cant 
‘o sestet admirable, o felicitous 
antitheses, 6 phrase bien tournée’) 


May I not die before I wake. 


O 


Parts Letter: 
MUSIQUE 


Comme la poésie et comme la peinture la musique n’échappe pas a la 
difficulté de sa situation, 4 cet étouffement qui rend son essor malaisé. 
Trop de bouleversements, trop d’inventions, trop de théories s’offrent aux 
jeunes musiciens et les entravent. Des héritages dangereux leur apportent 
le moyen de se distinguer sans fatigue en les acceptant comme en les 
refusant. Hésitants entre les influences alors qu’aucune hésitation ne 
parait permise, le désir de se singulariser pousse certains aux plus répré- 
hensibles faiblesses. De méme qu’au début de notre siécle le debussysme 
devint le passepartout du génie, de méme actuellement des étiquettes as- 
surent l’attention. Suivant la diversité du tempérament révolutionnaire 
de l’individu, chacun s’abandonne a une écriture originale sans frais, con- 
venable et illusoire, empruntée a Satie, 4 Schonberg, 4 Hindemith. . . 
Les écoles se heurtent, des polémiques s’engagent et finalement ne sortent 
de ce faux combat que des oeuvres glacées, plus ou moins bien écrites et 
construites, qui satisfont le godt du subversif ou plus ordinairement du 
moderne de quelques snobs aux oreilles désabusées, et qui, a l’aide de deaux 
ou trois pseudo-audaces, singent le génie novateur, disséqué avec force 
termes techniques par les critiques leurrés. 

Sans crainte d’étre contredit on peut affirmer que Claude Debussy 
fut un des plus grands compositeurs de la fin du siécle dernier et du début 
du notre, par son invention et par ses réalisations. L’apport de son esthé- 
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tique, de son style, de son ton . . . le désigne comme tel et comme tel il a 
créé ce poncif inévitable qui a tant sévi ces vingt derniéres années. De 
plus en plus Debussy s’engagea dans sa formule et |’épuisa: il ouvrit une 
porte et la referma derriére lui. Son génie sur la fin de sa carriére inter- 
rompue, prit une face nouvelle et l’on peut se rendre compte du chemin 
parcouru: de “Pelléas et Mélisande” (1901) a “La Mer” (1910) et a 
ses remarquables “Etudes pour piano” (1916) qui malgré un avis contraire 
fort partagé, placent son oeuvre pianistique au-dessus de celle de Ravel 
en lui attribuant une importance égale a celle de Chopin, et qui montrent 
combien est périmée la prétendue accusation de sécheresse et d’épuisement 
portée contre lui peu avant sa mort (1918). Quoi qu’il ne soit, Debussy 
demeure l’enchanteur de la povsie au charme de gammes incertaines, aux 
harmonies sensuelles et étouffées, aux accords profonds et sourds, aux 
cadences atténuées qui soudain éclatent en lueur d’aube. 

Erik Satie, au contraire, s’éloigna des brumes de ses premieres tenta- 
tives: “Sarabandes” (1887), “Gymnopédies” (1888), “Le Fils des Etoiles” 
(1891), “Sonneries de la Rose-Croix”’ (1892), accords de piano monotones 
et lents aux résonnances imprécises, qui l’apparentaient 4 Debussy dont il 
fut ami. Faut-il ajouter foi aux créances de certains qui prétendent, a 
juste titre peut-€tre, que Satie souffla a Debussy ce qui devint plus tard 
la formule Debussy? Il est assuré que les premiéres oeuvres de Satie 
influencérent Debussy. Erik Satie dissipa les brouillards symbolistes, é- 
claira de plus en plus son écriture pour en arriver a la limpidité, a la 
tranparence, 4 la simplicité, 4 la grave gaité d’une source. Les “Piéces 
froides’ (1897) et les “Morceaua en forme de poire’ (1903) dont la 
drélerie du titre et des notations utiles au sens et au rythme, pousse nos 
contemporains 4 ne voir 1a que de la musique ironique sans autre valeur, 
progressent dans ce sens et ménent a “Parade” (1916) et aux “Trois petites 
piéces montées (1923), ces deux oeuvres d’orchestre si éclatantes, si pim- 
pantes, si délurées si nouvelles, libres dans un monde légendaire, musique 
d’un archipel inconnu qui se réveille dans notre vieux continent. L’oeuvre 
capitale de Satie est “Socrate”’ (1920), chef-d’oeuvre de pureté, d’émotion 
contenue, de grandeur, de séverité devant les joies de l’esprit et la sim- 
plicité de la mort. 

Schénberg et Hindemith illustrent cette musique dont le poncif, en la 
mettant en plein jour, déja lasse quand il ne décoit pas. Avec eux nous 
avons devant nous ce qui doit représenter pour beaucoup la musique mo- 
derne: sécheresse, violence et choc des sons, désaccord continuel entre ce 
qui précéde et ce qui suit, difficultés, dissonnances, décalage entre la mélodie 
et l’'accompagnement . . . Ce qui ne m’empéche pas de saluer en eux de 
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vrais novateurs et un savoir dont souvent ils ne se servent que pour des 


acrobaties, surtout une intelligence qui convertit leur musique et leur sen- 
sibilité en joie abstraite de l’esprit. Le cas le plus curieux est celui de 
Schénberg, en somme continuateur du wagnérisme quand il enfle les sen- 
timents et les mots, quand il chante une parcelle de poésie grossie a la 
loupe, au point qu’un texte qui, lu, durerait quinze minutes, devient une 
mélodie durant trois heures, et qui par sa musique chromatique au point 
d’étre atonale, devint un révolutionnaire de l’écriture musicale. Satie, 
Schénberg, Hindemith, aprés Debussy, ont donc apporté un style, un 
esprit, une technique, un ton nouveaux qui bien que leurs oeuvres different 
lune de l’autre, constituent ce qu’il convient nécéssairement de nommer la 
musique moderne. “Le Pierrot lunaire’, de Schonberg est un exemple 
parmi d’autres d’une réalisation 4 peu prés définitive d’une tendance sans 
précédent et “Parade’’, de Satie, personnifie la réussite absolue du spectacle 
que notre temps portait et murissait en lui et qu’il attendait, et la stupé- 
fiante collaboration de Picasso n’aide pas peu a cette perfection. 

Ainsi, je m’accuse parfois d’étre sourd quand je ne parviens pas a 
partager l’admiration unanime pour Igor Stravinsky, dont j’admire la 
maitrise, le talent et l’esprit, mais qui ne peut faire 4 mes yeux figure de 
novateur. La bataille du “Sacre du Printemps” me parait donc incom- 
préhensible et l’admiration béante des musiciens de tous les pays pour 
“Pétrouchka’ m’échappe tout 4 fait. Il y a dans Debussy méme des 
hardiesses dont Stravinsky n’est pas capable. A part “L’histoire du soldat” 
et “Noces” peut-étre, l’oeuvre entiére de Stravinsky, dirigée par son intel- 
ligence et remarquablement maniée par elle dans l’emploi de tous les styles 
et de tous les genres ne s’avére que, avec un don magnifique de musicien-né 
et une belle et généreuse abondance lyrique, parfaitement dans la tradition 
russe la plus pure des compositeurs influencés par l’étranger et l’éxotisme. 
Stravinsky me semble un nouveau Rimsky-Korsakow dans le sens ow cette 
comparaison est élogieuse, et bien au-dessus de l’auteur de “Pétrouchka,” je 
place un compositeur russe qui aprés avoir influencé Debussy, n’entre plus 
dans le jeu actuel, un des plus importants des novateurs du siécle dernier: 
Moussorgsky. 

La musique adoptant une direction plus ou moins serrée, mais cer- 
taine, l’éternelle loi du renouvellement, forcément rétrograde partiellement, 
devait amener dans l’idéal musical un revirement, qui par la suite devien- 
drait comme toujours, en s’éxagérant, une quasi-profession de foi. On 
put lire vers 1920, au moment de la réunion de quelques musiciens qui 
devaient former le groupe des “Six”, des articles, signés de Georges Auric, 


ou Gounod était porté aux nues, les mémes que celles qu’il avait si légére- 
ante 
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ment mises en musique. Certes, cette opinion valait par son bon droit et 
par une intelligence semblable a celle qui fit dire 4 Nietzsche, par dégout 
du wagnérisme, que Bizet, avec “Carmen”, sauvait la musique. Le groupe 
des “‘Six’’ réunisait des talents divers d’esprit et d’esthétique et aussi de qua- 
lité. Je ne dirai rien de Louis Durey, inéxistant, et de Germaine Taillefer 
qui écrit, honnétement d’ailleurs, une gentille petite musique. 

Arthur Honegger, un des plus connus depuis l’audition du “Roi 
David” en 1924, chronologiquement a écrit “Le Roi David’ (1920),—gros 
flon-flon emphatique, au lyrisme faux auquel je préfére nettement celui 
de César Frank, presque au début de sa carriére——Cette oeuvre prend des 
accents A Bach, mais Honegger ne tient pas le coup et faiblit, et quelquefois 
il emprunte 4 Satie, comme en témoigne la Marche des Philistins. Puis 
“Skating Rink’ (1922), médiocre devoir de musique moderne; puis 
“Pacific 2-3-1-” qui n’est pas dénué d’intérét et d’une facture curieuse 
sinon originale. L’oeuvre de Honegger, sa caractéristique en est une plati- 
tude grandiloquente et lourde qui donne l’impression du souffe et de 
V’ampleur. 

Francis Poulenc, au talent bien francais, dessine avec grace avec 
légéreté, de fines mélodies “Le Bestiaire” et des partitions charmantes: 
“Les Biches’. 

Georges Auric, aprés des théories subversives, aprés “A dieu New-York’, 
Fox-trot (1920), “Trois pastorales” pour piano (1920) des mélodies 
(1921), “Les Facheux” (1923), oeuvres pleines de qualités et d’invention, 
apres “Les Matelots” (1925), “La Pastorale’” (1926,) ou déja la séche- 
resse apparait, ne nous offre plus a |’heure actuelle, qu’une musiquette 
d’impuissant, dénué méme du moindre charme superficiel, qui la pourrait 


rendre supportable. 
Sans contredit, le plus doué de tous: Darius Milhaud, influencé par 


sa propre découverte du tango brésilien, d’une cadence spéciale, et par 
V’écriture syncopée de la musique négre, et tirant parti de son enthousiasme, 
manifesta tout de suite un talent solide jusqu’a la lourdeur parfois, mais 
toujours plein, massif, éloquent sans enflure, au lyrisme violent. ‘Techni- 
quement novateur, il sert avec sa politonalité, avec des sonorités et des 
moyens personnels et neufs, une envolée et une vigueur qui lui appar- 
tiennent en propre, marquées par notre siécle et par ses représentations 
poétiques, intérieures aussi bien qu’extérieures. Ses sujets toujours vastes, 
il leur insufle une grandeur et une vie intense, heurtée, claironnante et 
saccadée, soutenue et élevée par une orchestration remarquable de tambours, 
dinstruments 2 vent et a percussion: “La Création du monde’ (1922), 
“Les Euménides” (1925). Sensible 4 tout ce qu’il y a de profondément 
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Vivant et grave dans la race, aver tout ce qu’elle comporte de force obscure, 
qui rejoint la nature méme de l’homme de toutes les races, il a chanté 
sans défaillance, d’une voix définie, sans hésitation, son humanité nue et 
puissante dans les “Chants Juifs’’. 

Si contradictoire que cela pit paraitre, bien que poussée par certains 
de leurs prédecesseurs, par les valses de Satie, l’engouement d’Auric pour 
Gounod et l’essai de renflouement de Chabrier par Milhaud, le juene école 
d’Arcueil, composée de Cliquet-Pleyel, Désormiére, Sauguet et Jacob, sous 
le signe de Satie, prit fait et cause pour la mélodie populaire, la facilité 
apparente, la valse, la musique démodée, pour un charme du reste trés 
séduisant, Louis-Philippard et Napoléon III, qui concorde avec le got 
présent pour les objects romantiques, non pas surannés mais rafranchissants 
& la maniére d’une nouvelle Renaissance. De pareilles visées ménent les 
faibles 4 la sénilité, 4 la plus parfaite complaisance de soi, a la médiocrité. 
La facilité, ce culte dangereux, si elle conduit parfois au charme, décéle a 
coup sar l’afféterie, l’absence de fond, d’invention, d’imagination. Sous 
Vélégance d’une grace rétrospective, se dissimule la voix de fausset de la 
stérilité. 

Des quatre musiciens de l’Ecole d’Arcueil, l’un, Roger Désormiere, 
abandonnant, tout au moin momentanément, la composition, est devenu 
un des meilleurs chefs d’orchestre actuels. Quant 4 Maxime Jacob, il n’a 
tracé que des mélodies 4 peine jolies, plates et d’un lyrisme de surface aux 
élans assez mal imités. 

Henri Sauguet, doué d’une facilité qui se révéla dés les débuts dans 
“Le Plumet du Colonel’ (1924), a écrit des valses et des mélodies un 
peu factices, tout de méme d’une légéreté agréable, aux douleurs un peu 
pleurnichardes. Son oeuvre la plus réussie, “La Chatte” (1926) qui fut 
montée par Diaghilew, avec des décors constructivistes, on se demande 
pourquoi, montre qu’il est capable d’une inspiration sans grandeur mais 
trés déliée, et qu’il a un don de réalisation. II] sait mettre en valeur 
certains accents, orchestrés sans trop d’originalité, mais trés souvent sa 
fantaisie, son habileté font regretter la grace et l’élégance innées, servies 
par plus d’invention, de “Coppelia’”’, de Delibes, et de certaines partitions 
de Messager, qui mettent la musique légére 4 son vrai rang et la réhabili- 
tent. “David” (1928), spectacle d’Ida Rubinstein, m’a paru sans la 
moindre importance et assez honorable tout de méme. “La Nuit” (1930) 
que vient de jouer !’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, encore que cette 
partition mérite l’indulgence puisqu’il s’agit d’une musique de ballet qui 
a fait meilleure figure, j’espére, sous sa forme premiére A Londres, oeuvre 
parfaitement médiocre, sans force, sans grace méme, plate et triste, et 
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qui plus est insipide, fait paraitre d’autant plus inadmissible l’intéret 
qu’on porte 4 Sauguet et a cette musique de second ordre. II ne peut 
prétendre qu’a la situation d’Ambroise Thomas. Encore faudrait-il que 
Sauguet fit de grands progres. 

Musicien né, Henri Cliquet-Pleyel, de beaucoup supérieur comme 
qualité, comme inspiration, comme portée et comme personnalité, fut une 
sorte de précurseur quand on songe aux oeuvres imparfaites, il est vrai, et 
pleines de tics qu’il écrivit entre 1914 et 1920. Doué d’une facilité qu’il 
controle soigneusement, la musique jaillit de lui naturellement avec éclat 
et s’arrange en couronnes, en jardins. Il débuta avec “Trois Tangos” 
(1920) pour orchestre, rythmés vigoureusement et savament noués et 
dénoués, conduits parmi des variations qui les développent pour en montrer 
les secrétes ressources. Ses “Epigrammes” (1925) jouées par les Concerts 
Poulet, illustrent de mélodies grave dont I’allure se renforce d’une inventive 
originalité et d’un lyrisme dénué de tout faux ornement. Le Théatre de 
l’Atelier a représenté en Juin 1930, un acte de son opérette: “Kleptomane”’ 
(1928), livret de Max Jacob. La fraicheur y alterne avec le comique; 
les mélodies ont de l’élégance, de la grace, de la désinvolture; les duos, 
les choeurs et les refrains, aidés de situations burlesques, renferment un 
esprit comique de calembour musical, un entrain et une verve de points 
noirs sur les portées, qui sont d’un apport nouveau et plus que méritoire. 
La compréhension du texte choisi, sa vivacité, sa légéreté limpide, sa frai- 
cheur d’harmonie et de cadences, pleine d’échos graves, tragiques ou furtifs, 
son attention, sa tendresse donnent a ses mélodies récentes (1925-1930) 
un fond sensible et une distinction qui le classent, avec se morceaux de 
piano d’ou j’extrais péle-méle: “Ermenonville” (1924), “La Valse de la 
Bicyclette’ (1925), “Portrait de Virgil Thomson” (1927), “Daguerréo- 
type’ (1927), “La Paresse”’ (1927) .. ., parmi les plus intéssants des 
jeunes musiciens. Les Concerts du Parthénon ont révélé en Janvier 1931: 
“Commode” (1927), son oeuvre la plus significative, o se déploient au gré 
de sonneries de trompettes de cirque romain, de récitatifs et de méditations 
qui usent des rythmes du tango et du blues, d’une reconstitution antique 
dont Vironie rejoint le drame, une solidité et une ampleur d’inspiration et 
de réalisation peu communes. 

Plusieurs concerts déja ont uni 4 Cliquet-Pleyel, un jeune musicien 
américain qui chaque fois fortifie la confiance que certains ont placé en 
lui et l’assure: Virgil Thomson. Aprés ses premiéres oeuvres qui mon- 
trent qu’il sacrifia 4 l’autel de la musique moderne: “Sonate d’Eglise” 
(1925), et “Symphony on a Hymn Tune” (1926) ot déja apparait sa 
volonté de s’écarter des formules en cours, il l’abandonna de lui-méme, 
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lassé par ces manies artificiellement originales, pour rechercher sa propre 
sonorité et son propre domaine, son étoile et sa maniére. Sans se laisser 
influencer, il puisa l’essence de sa technique soit dans le Chant Grégorien, 
soit dans les Cantiques du Dimanche, soit dans les airs des rues, mariant 
Yun 2 J’autre et en tirant de vivants effets. Il ne subit pas non plus l’in- 
fluence de Satie dont pourtant il apprit la discrétion, la simplicité et la 
droiture. Ayant apprécié les ressources de la transformation négre des 
chants d’église et des psaumes de l’Armée du Salut (ce qu’on appelle habi- 
tuellement la musique négre), cette connaissance lui enseigna la richesse 
de la pureté. Nanti de ce bagage et touché par la poésie, Virgil Thomson 
s’est exprimé dans des mélodies et des arias (1927-1928) ou il souligne, 
fleurit, éléve le texte, tout en écrivant une oeuvre indépendante qui sur- 
i prend celui qui l’entend pour la primiére fois Ses Capital Capitals” 
(1927) sont un long courant, grossi de plusieurs voix d’hommes, de mots 
entrainés en ligne droite par un débit rapide et dense, et je désirerais vive- 
ment voir mis en scene son: opera, en collaboration avec Gertrude Stein: 
“Four Saints in Three Acts’ (1927), bati d’aprés la méme régle. A 
partir de la série de ses “Portraits” (1927), son esthétique se précisa. Ce 
courant mélodique aux redites rares, sans thémes répétés, se changea en 
une volonté fixe de la continuité sans répétition. Ainsi ses trois sonates 
pour piano et sa “Sonate pour violon et piano” (1930), simples et sévéres, 
filent, en dépit des principes classiques, comme des fléches, sans retour, sans 
arrét. Sa “Pheédre’, sur les vers de Racine, ne se continue pas toujours 
également, mais son “Oraison funébre’ (1930), sur le texte de Bossuet, 
d’un lyrisme linéaire parent de celui du “Socrate”’, de Satie, personnifie 
par ses élans poussés jusqu’a leur extréme limite et par son unité de 
souffle, la grandeur et la majesté, exprimées dans une belle langue musicale 
et dans un style neuf. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris jouait en Novembre dernier, la 
deuxiéme oeuvre d’un jeune compositeur russe: Igor Markévitch. Sa pre- 
miére oeuvre, une cantate (1930) placée sous le signe malsain d’un texte 
de Cocteau, fut trés remarquée, surtout, je pense, 4 cause de l’extréme 
jeunesse de son auteur: dix-sept ans. II ne s’agissait que d’une oeuvre 
habile. Le “Concerto Grosso’ (1930) apporte la certitude que Marké- 
vitch, évidemment doué, influencé par les maitres qu’il s’est choisi, s’en 
donne a coeur joie dans les formules admises et admirées de la musique 
moderne. Ce concerto, écrit d’un bout 4 l’autre de ses trois parties en un 
style fugué qui fatigue, et plein de trucs techniques de rebondissements et 
de développements, étonne par son manque d’inspiration et de spontanéiteé. 
Surtout quand on pense que dix-sept ans sont l’Age de la fraicheur et de 
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la maladresse. Je souhaite a ce jeune compositeur, sympathique par son 
don, mai perdu de préoccupations périmées, une carriére différente de celle, 
bien triste, de George Antheil. 

GrEorGES HUGNET. 
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NOTES ON CRONTRIBUTORS 


BERENICE ABBotTT has photographed New York with affection and ap- 
preciation. A book of her work will be published in Paris this spring. 


EuGENE ARMFIELD is a young American living in New York City. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN was born in 1905. He has been on several Metro- 
politan newspapers, and spent two years in Virginia working for The 
Associated Press. At present he is in the advertising business in New 


York City. 


CHARLES DEMUTH needs no introduction to those interested in Amer- 
ican painting. The illustrations for “The Turn of the Screw,” which are 
reproduced here were for a special edition of the book printed in France 
and having no circulation in this country. 


Joz Goutp has been published in The Dial, Broom and The Exile. 
Horace Gregory has written a study of his work which is published in the 
Spring Book Number of The New Republic. 


Hivarre Hier more than any American artist has captured the spirit 
of the French people in his work. The kinship of this modern to Breughal 
is interesting. 


AcHILLEs Hott was born in the Sabine country of Texas. He has 
traveled widely, educating himself by the way. He lives in Palo Alto, 
California. 


PAULINE LEADER has been printed in many magazines in this country 
and abroad. A novel of hers will be published this year. 


Mirna Loy, of the Others group, is writing poetry again after several 
years silence. 


WitiraM Marcu was born in Alabama and has traveled extensively. 
In the Marine Corps during the war he was severely wounded and 
gassed. His story “The Little Wife” was accorded the distinction of 
being included in both the O’Brien and O. Henry collections of last year. 


CarL Rakost was born in Berlin in 1903. He received his M A from 
the University of Wisconsin. His poems have appeared in The Little 


Review, The American Caravan, The Exile, The New Masses, The 
Nation, Poetry, etc. 


HAROLD RosENBERG has appeared in Blues. 


5 Howarp WEEKS, who died in 1928, appeared in The Exile, carus and 
oetry, 


THELMA Woop lives in New York City. Her work has been shown 
both in this country and abroad. The luminous quality of the silver point 
anfortunately is largely lost in the reproduction. 
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LES EDITIONS DE LA MONTAGNE 


27 BOULEVARD DE GRENELLE, Paris, 


qui ont déja publié des oeuvres de: 


ERIC DE HAULLEVILLE, GEORGES HUGNET, 

PIERRE DE MASSOT, GERTRUDE STEIN, TRISTAN TZARA, 
illustrées par: 

BERARD, BERMAN, MIRO, PICASSO, TCHELITCHEF, TONNY, 


publieront en Octobre et Novembre 1931: 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 
ENDYMION ENDORMI 


et 


GEORGES HUGNET 
LA BELLE EN DORMANT 


avec deux eaux-fortes de Marcoussis 


et en 1932, des oeuvres de: 
TRISTAN TZARA, CH. A. CINGRIA, GEORGES NEVEUX, 


illutrées par MAX ERNST, MARCOUSSIS, TONNY. 


(adv., 
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The Editor of Pagany: A Native Quarterly announces 


for future publication: 


NEW YORK SLEEPWALKING 
by 
Robert McAlmon 


JUAN LES PINS 
by 
Mary Butts 


LATE GATHERING 
by 
John Cheever 


SOUTH STREET 
by 
Forrest Anderson 


A MESSAGE FOR GENEVIEVE 
by 
Erskine Caldwell 


IDES OF MARCH TO APRIL FOOL’S 
by 
R. P. Blackmur 
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ErraTa—On page 65, beginning with line 20, the German should read: 
‘““Armes madchen, lass mich Dich lieben—Ich kann Dich gliicklich und 
zufrieden machen.” 


ry. 


